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CONCERNING A BELL TOWER. 


BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


HE bell tower, regarding which I have to offer this note, 
is that of Prestbury Church, which forms a prominent 
feature in a black and white sketch drawn by Mr. Chris- 
topher Blacklock. I have been induced to make this note 
because it happened by an odd coincidence that, unknown 
to each other, the artist and myself were on the same day 
studying the same subject from two different points of 
view. While the artist was making his sketch by the Bollin 
side, the present writer was examining the church, and in 
the course of his investigation had climbed to the top of 
the tower to survey the landscape. 

Regarding the sketch itself, it may be said that the artist, 
working within certain self-chosen limitations, has neces- 
sarily given us a somewhat narrow field of observation, 
selecting only from the materials about him what he 
thought would form a picture. This consists of a short 
reach of the River Bollin in the foreground, with the bridge 
that spans it; a herdsman and cattle crossing the bridge ; 
some grouping and foliage of trees, and, as a central object 
of the picture, the church tower. Dealing with the same 
subject in a literary way, one can regard the artist’s work 
from a wider point of view, and travel far beyond the 
instant of time which he has fixed. For instance, I might 
take you to the top of the tower, and show you the fine 
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landscape mapped out beneath, with the long range of hills 
which form the Cheshire Highlands in the background, and 
the uplands that lie between. The wooded ridge of Alderley 
rises in front, and the dimpled, undulating, well-timbered 
country reaches down to the long, fair Cheshire plain, 
which stretches away to dim distances with the mountains 
of Wales visible on a clear day from the high land. 
Or, descending from the tower, I might take you by 
some of the many winding roads and lanes and field 
paths that lead to the village, and show you more 
closely the beautiful country which lies about it. I 
might take you by park lands such as that of Adlington, 
where the deer lie in the green glades, and where, if 
you are as fortunate as I once was, you may see a shaggy 
herd of Highland cattle feeding in the park pastures, or 
coming down to drink in the river Dean, which winds among 
them. You may see, too, the old hall with its shining 
pool in front of it, and the dusty old corn mill below. 
Many other old halls you will pass on the road sides, or in 
the network of green lanes, some of them half-timbered, 
black and white houses, such as that at Woodford, which 
have stood there for centuries, others of brick or stone, 
with buttressed chimneys and quaint gables; halls deserted 
by their ancient owners and given up to the farmers who 
now occupy them. You will pass thatched cottages with 
whitened walls, standing within old-fashioned gardens, with 
little strips of orchard, and go by belts of firry woodland, 
haunted by wood pigeons, and see many noble trees of 
beech and ash and oak. If the day is one such as that 
when last I walked to Prestbury, you will see the land 
slumbering ina sultry haze, through which the hills and 
wooded slopes Joom dimly, with a scent in the windless air 
as of hay and dying meadow-sweet, and will go between 


green banks fringed with drowsy harebells and the purple 
scabious, 
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When at length you enter the village, you will find that 
it consists of a long picturesque street crossed by the River 
Bollin, with a hall at each end of the street, the church 
standing midway between, and having opposite to it one of 
the quaintest specimens of many-gabled black and white 
timbered houses to be met with in this country; a house 
possibly of thirteenth century date, and supposed to have 
been the old vicarage. You will note that the village lies 
among green undulations, and will perhaps stop to glance 
at one of the halls, perched on a green slope with tall 
Scotch firs standing like sentinels in front of it. If you 
are interested in old-fashioned houses and gardens, you 
will probably pause also to look through the iron railings 
at one, which stands back in its formal squareness of red 
brick, weather worn, with its white door in the centre, 
ornamented with a shining brass knocker, and will 
probably recognise a sense of fitness in the careless ordered 
garden, with its yew tree and shrubbery, its over-blown 
roses, its bending white foxgloves, its purple spikes of 
loosestrife, and many other old-fashioned flowers growing 
in a sweet untrained entanglement. When you reach the 
bridge, you will be sure to halt there, and leaning over the 
parapet on the cushioned ivy, with the red-berried rowan 
above you, admire the shining house embowered in 
greenery which stands by the edge of the stream, with its 
smooth shaven terrace and grass plot gemmed with gay 
flower-beds, reaching down to the Bollin that flows beside it. 
Looking further down the stream, you will see another 
strip of garden, not so trimly kept, and over which the tall 
sunflowers show their flaming fronts. 

Glancing back from these features of the village and 
the things of to-day, to subjects etymological, one might 
show how the name of the village is inseparably con- 
nected with the name of the church, Prestbury meaning 
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Priestsbury, or Priest’s borough if you will; and if I 
knew a little more of the derivations of place names 
than I do, I might discourse to you on the meaning 
of this word bury (Anglo-Saxon it is, I believe), which 
originally meant a hill fort, or something dug, piled- 
up earth, and the like; sometimes a place where men 
were buried, sometimes earthworks thrown up for defence, 
and so gradually coming to mean a borough. When the 
priests came to link their name with this bury seems to be 
traceable no further back than the twelfth century, when 
the church belonged to the monks of St. Werburgh’s 
Abbey at Chester. If you enter the churchyard—which, 
by the way, is one of the prettiest hereabouts—yon will 
see an ancient building standing apart from the present 
church, nearly covered with ivy and wild clematis, and 
having in the front of it a curious Norman doorway and 
other specimens of Norman carved work. This is supposed 
to be all that is preserved of the church, which the Earl 
of Chester gave to the monks of St. Werburgh, and to 
mark its ancient site. There is much to interest you both 
inside and outside of the church, which has just passed 
out of the hands of the restorers, but I must not dwell 
upon matters of architecture, but content myself with 
saying of the churchyard that if you wander among the 
graves you may light upon some queer epitaphs and 
chronicles of the neighbourhood. Here, for instance, is a 
tragedy with a touch of the dramatic in it, contained in 


six lines, and referring to a date in the year 1750 :— 
Beneath this stone lies Edward Green, 
Who for cutting stone famous was seen ; 
But he was sent to apprehend 
One Joseph Clark of Kerridge End, 
For stealing deer of Esquire Downes, 
When he was shot, and died o’th’ wounds. 


There is recorded also another tragedy of the same kind 
connected with the pursuit and capture of certain high- 
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waymen up there in the hill country at Pott Shrigley, in 
which one of the pursuers was shot. Part of the inscrip- 
tion runs as follows :— 


“Tu the memory of William Wyatt, of Adlington, quarryman, who fell 
shot through the body whilst gallantly taking the lead in the capture of two 
armed highwaymen, in Shrigley. His countrymen erected this monument as 
a grateful acknowledgment of his services, and as a tribute to exalted merit 
in humble life. He died Feb. 12, 1848, aged 41 years.” 


This epitaph on an old huntsman is of a more cheerful 
kind :— 


The Joys of his Heart were good Hounds and good Nappy ; 
Oh! wish him for ever still more and more Happy. 


Nappy, it should be explained, is supposed to mean a 
kind of ale. 

Leaving these things, however, and confining oneself 
like the artist to the tower, it may be said that it is supposed 
to have been built in the fifteenth century. It contains a 
peal of eight bells, but they date no further back than the 
time of George the Fourth. In the sixteenth century it 
had three bells, afterwards increased to four and again to 
six, but none of these remain. There is still preserved, 
however, a small sanctus bell of the pre-Reformation time 
which hangs in a bell cot above the chancel arch. 

Churchwardens’ accounts are often very valuable docu- 
ments—chronicles in brief which often throw side lights 
upon the manners and customs of the people through the 
centuries. Mr. Earwaker has taken great pains with those 
of Prestbury, and after considerable labour has given us 
in his Kast Cheshire some interesting extracts which, as he 
says, throw light upon some phases of ancient village life in 
Cheshire. Very amusing often are these memoranda of the 
churchwardens, who in the main seem to have been fond of 
eating and drinking, bonfires, and festivities, whose interests, 
however, sometimes travelled beyond the church, inasmuch 
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as they paid for the wholesale destruction of moles and foxes, 
and paid, too, for a whip-dog in the form of a boy whose 
duty it was to beat dogs forth of the church, and who were 
sometimes sore troubled also to keep the jackdaws out. Of 
the accounts which relate to the bell tower, I propose to select 
afew. The first item which occurs in the accounts between 
1562 and 1572 is for ale for the ringers when they rang all 
night on All Saints’ Day, and which cost twelve pence. 
Then we find them ringing joy bells, as was the custom, on 
the anniversary of Queen Elizabeth’s accession, for which 
the ringers got three shillings and four pence. In addition 
to this, we are told that “for a goose and dryncke for the 
same Ringers, which was over and besydes all that came 
ffrom the hall of Adlington, and twenty pence or there- 
abouts which was gathered in the churche,” there was 
expended the sum of twelve pence. Sometimes they rang 
these joy bells for Elizabeth all night, it appearing that 
for this purpose on one occasion there was four pence paid 
for candles. 

The doings of princes, as well as monarchs, was also a 
reason for ringing. In 1623, when Prince Charles, after- 
wards Charles I., returned from his abruptly-ended wooing 
in Spain which brought about a war, they rang a right 
welcome peal at Prestbury for “the prince’s safe return,” 
and spent sixpence thereon. When the Rye House plot 
was discovered, His Majesty Charles II. ordered prayer 
and thanksgiving to be offered in the churches. Prestbury 
loyally responded with its thanksgiving peal, but this time 
to the grief of one of the ringers, for we read that there 
was paid the sum of fourpence to “a messenger for going 
to the man’s friends who was killed that day, as was sup- 
posed, with the first bell when the bells were ringing.” 
Then there is a further expense of nine shillings “when 
we meet the king’s almoner divers times concerning the 
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first bell which was supposed to have killed the man,” and 
a still further amount of two pounds “paid him in com- 
position for the said bell.” 

They got a new bell made in place of the old one, 
employing Mr. Scott, of Wigan, to do the casting, and so 
there appear items for Mr. Scott’s journey to Prestbury, for 
carrying the bell to “Wiggon” and recarrying to “ Prest- 
burie,” and for the “casting of the Bell aforesaid, and for 
one hundred and twelve pound of Mettle.” Then, being 
thus provided, they ate and drank and rang as merrily as 
ever, the event shortly following “being the day of the 
Coronation of our Gratious Sovereigne Lord King James 
the Second and his Queene,” for which jubilation there was 
paid to the ringers for meat and drink the sum of twenty- 
four shillings. “The king is dead; long live the king! 
Ring out the old, ring in the new!” They were always 
ready, these ringers, for work of that kind. They rang 
again at an expense of twelve shillings when news came of 
the capture of the Duke of Monmouth. Perhaps they 
would have rung just the same if he had won the battle of 
Sedgemoor and become king. The fortunes of war proved 
otherwise, and that bald line in the churchwarden’s accounts 
calls up the vision of the last battle fought on English 
ground, the flying Rye House conspirators, and the wretched 
Duke discovered, two days later, lying under the fern in a 
ditch of the New Forest. There was to be another peal 
rang over this defeated Duke on a day appointed for thanks 
to Almighty God for accomplishing that end. For this the 
ringers received the value of twenty shillings. They only 
earned six shillings, however, for the double event of the 
king’s birthday and the thanksgiving for the queen being 
with child. That item takes us to an entry in Evelyn’s 
Diary under date May 10, 1688, in which he remarks, 
‘A young prince born, which will cause disputes,” it 
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appearing that, to the surprise of the people, the queen 
had given birth to a prince a month before the time 
expected. As we know, so doubtful did this young prince 
prove, that he developed into the person known as the 
Old Pretender. Whether the good folks of Prestbury 
entertained any doubts of the young stranger does not 
appear. Eight pence was paid for the king’s proclamation, 
and ten shillings spent upon the ringers. When, however, 
that king fled, which happened not long after, with strict 
impartiality these Prestbury ringers rang a welcome for 
William of Orange and his Queen. On the coronation day 
there were great doings, and much meat and drink con- 
sumed, and among other items this interesting one; “Item 
paid for our selves and for two dozen of Ale, which we sent 
to the people at the Bonefyre, seven shillings and sixpence.” 
They rang when Limerick was taken, and for two nights 
when the French were defeated at La Hogue. How in 
Queen Anne’s time they rejoiced over the victory of Blen- 
heim, and later, in 1715, at the defeat of the cause of the 
Pretender, at whose birth they had rejoiced; how, in 
George the Second’s time, they rang for the victory of 
Porto Bello, a little unnecessarily, as the event proved; 
how they rang and drank ale over the reconciliation of the 
King and the Prince of Wales, for the taking of the 
forts at Carthagena, and for the victory which the 
royal George gained in person at Dettingen; how, for this 
event, they put up a brave garland in the church, and 
drank the king’s health; on these and many other things 
there is not space to enlarge. Curious pictures do these 
call up to the imagination of the spirit and manners of 
those quaint times. What an amount of fervid loyalty 
there is expressed in such an entry as this, relating to the 
garland: “Paid for horse hire to Lindow to find a person 
to make our Garland; spent and given to the officers of 
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Wilmslow when a pattern was taken; paid for a frame to 
dress the Garland on; paid for Gold and dressing the 
Garland, which is fixed in the church in Honour and 
memory of the Glorious Battle of Dettingen;” the sum 
total of all this being an outlay of ten shillings and sixpence. 
Not the least interesting are some of the last entries in the 
extracts. It is to the Pretender of 1745 they refer, on his 
flight north, with the Duke of Cumberland in pursuit. So 
we read that they spent £2 11s. 5d. in victuals and ale on 
the ringers and other parishioners when “ His Highness our 
glorious Duke of Cumberland marched through this town.” 
Later they spent nine shillings when they heard he had 
retaken Carlisle. But their exultation reached its climax 
when news came of Culloden, when we find it recorded 
that there was paid two pounds and four pence “to the 
ringers, and for coals, stocks, makeing a Bonefire, attending 
to it, cockades, and for ale for our parishioners at the 
wellcome News that his Highness our glorious Duke of 
Cumberland had gained a Victory over the Rebells.” 

With this expression of devoted loyalty to the House of 
Hanover by the worthy churchwardens of Prestbury, I 
must end my brief note concerning the bell tower of the 
church. 














A LEGEND OF HASTINGS. 


BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON, 


HE Life of Rahere, the founder of St. Bartholomew's 
Church and Hospital (written circa 1174-1189) con- 
tains a story of a “worshipful matrone” of Hastings, 
Cecilia—“ Ceale ” she is called in the English version—the 
wife of a wealthy shipmaster named Helyas, who, having 
brought his cargo safe to London, was praying at the 
newly-opened church in Smithfield at the very time that 
his house at Hastings was in danger of being swept away 
in a fierce conflagration. Cecilia, bereft of man’s “ counsell 
and helpe,” commends herself to St. Bartholomew, and 
throws a thread round her house. The fire leaps over it, 
burns the houses on the other side, only “ touchying the 
pynnacles, leavyng them half brent.” 


I. 


Cecilia, standing at her open door, 





Sees Hastings town wrapped in devouring flames 
That leap exultant round the crackling frames, 
And unappeased seek still one victim more. 


II. 

She thinks of Helyas wandering up and down 
At sea, and by the stormy tempests tossed, 
On ocean struggling or in ocean lost ? 

Or safe perchance in famous London town. 
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IIT. 

What shall she do to save her husband’s home ? 
The scene of homely smiles and homely tears ; 
His home and hers, which now, alas, she fears 

The rushing blaze will whelm in fiery foam. 


IV. 
Alone she stands—no hand is there to aid; 
Yet, though the earth be fire, the heavens are blue ; 


Though men are false and fail, the saints are true 
And love to help when earnest prayer is made. 
¥; 
She prays unto Bartholomew the Saint, 
And girds the house with but a slender thread 


Her hands a-tremble and her soul in dread ; 
Then to her chamber, with her heart all faint. 


VI. 
Again she calls unto the Saint for aid— 
The fire scarce touched the faith-protected cot, 
Though on it breathed the flames all red and hot, 
And e’en Cecilia’s faithful heart dismayed, 


VIL. 

(That selfsame hour the sailor husband brave 
Knelt at the shrine of Saint Bartholomew, 
With waxen taper, sign of worship true, 

And gratitude for safety from the wave.) 


VIII. 
Houses on either side in ruins lay— 
Cecilia’s house untouched, save that the fire 
Had reached the pinnacles, and in its ire 
Balked of a victim burned them half away. 



















A LEGEND OF HASTINGS. 
IX, 
Amazed men saw the house unburnéd stand, 
Guarded and saved but by Faith’s slender thread ; 
Great was the marvel that the wonder bred 
When Helyas came back to his native strand. 
X. 
The age of miracles has long gone by ; 
We smile at marvels told in monkish books, 
Yet drag them forth from out their dusty nooks, 
For Love, and Faith, and Duty never die. 
XI. 
No miracle is this for those whose creed 
Holds that the saints who dwell in heaven above 


Look down on human trial, woe, and love 
And help us in the darkest hour of need. 
XII. 
Even those who doubt may love the legend quaint 
Of good Cecilia, now eight centuries dead, 
Who bound the flames with Faith’s own slender thread 
And prayer to great Bartholomew the Saint. 
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A BUNCH OF STREET BALLADS. 


BY WALTER TOMLINSON. 


1 lps simple, popular ditties known by the generic name 

of “Catnach” ballads have always had a _ peculiar 
charm for me. By the way, I have often been asked the 
questions, “Who, or what, was Catnach? Was Catnach 
the name of a place, of a printing-house, a printer, a poet, 
or what?” “Catnach” was Mr. J. Catnach, printer, of 2, 
Monmouth Court, Seven Dials, London. He is the patron 
saint of the “flimsies,” and his name will go down to 
posterity in company with the names of all other printers 
of world-wide fame. He was the chief, but not the only 
one, who used his presses for the dissemination of poetry 
of this class. H. P. Such, of the Borough, London, was 
one who dealt largely with the like material, and there 
would appear to have been minor stars in most of the great 
provincial towns; and thus we find John Whiting, of 
Birmingham ; Harkness, of Preston ; Walker, of Durham, 
and quite a posse in our own town of Manchester. 
Probably many of you may recognise the names and 
places of business of these latter, but they are all unfami- 
liar to me. There are Jacques, of the Oldham Road 
Library; Pearson, Chadderton Street, Oldham Road; 
J.O. Bebbington, Goulden Street, Oldham Road ; Wheeler, 
Well Street, Shudehill ; J. Cadman, Great Ancoats Street ; 
Livsey, Hanover Street, and the same name again in 
Whittle Street. The occupation of men like these will 
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very soon have passed away, never to return. It is in the 
nature of things that they cannot have any successors ; and 
it will soon be as pure an impossibility for productions of 
this class to be written as it would be to galvanize into new 
life the fossils of a pre-historic age. The spread of School- 
Board education will utterly destroy the natural artlessness 
and ungrammatical fearlessness which alone render such 
literature possible, and the next generation will probably 
find furnished for its pabulum a flood of tame, correct, and 
emasculated rubbish of no value whatever. A sign of the 
coming time came under my notice only the other day 
in the shape of the very latest “flimsy” I have seen. I 
had wellnigh given up the hope of ever hearing the old 
familiar ramp again; but, passing down Blackfriars a few 
evenings since, my ears caught the welcome sound of a 
vigorous duet on the opposite side of the way, and I at 
once hastened across. There I found apparently the same 
seedy gentleman, and the same coarse, seamed, pockmarked, 
middle-aged lady I had been meeting everywhere over the 
kingdom any time during the last five and forty years. 
They were sturdily chaunting away in the same old style, 
first one and then the other chiming in in totally unex- 
pected places, and were delighting the ears of a pretty 
considerable crowd who evinced their satisfaction by freely 
purchasing. But, instead of one of the old-time moving 
lyrics which went straight to the heart of the unsophis- 
ticated listener, or a roaring, healthy, side-splitting song, 
they were engaged upon a wretched ‘New Political 
ABC.” Iwill read a couple of verses, just to show you 
the inane character of the kind of stuff which is henceforth 
to be inflicted upon the common people ;— 


G stands for Gladstone, a man of great renown, 

His name will live in history for chopping firewood down ; 

H stands for House of Commons, where the Liberals do crow, 
But when they want to go again, they’ll get told “ Not for Joe.” 
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S stands for Salisbury, a man who'll speak his mind, 

That he cannot be bamboozled our foes will quickly find ; 

T stands for Tomfoolery ; the Liberals will know that 

Now they cannot fool the country, they'll have to fool] the cat. 


So much for this kind of Tomfoolery. I prefer the old 
style, with all its shortcomings; and would rather see the 
masses interested in these ancient, rough ‘“ Poems of the 
Affections,” than addling their heads with the political 
nonsense by which they are being—and are likely to be 
henceforth—deluged by both parties. Anyone who cares 
for the dear old tissues should lose no opportunity of 
collecting any specimens he may chance to come across ; 
as, What with the rapid abolition of the fairs, wakes, mops, 
public hirings, and the like, throughout the kingdom, and 
the advance of superfine education, we shall nevermore see 
the “six-yards-a-penny” flying like pennons in the wind 
from the end of a long stick, or the hundred yards or so 
spread, in tempting abundance, around the churchyard 
walls; and will have to painfully seek for them in rusty 
old byeways and corners, where they will lie dusty and 
wellnigh forgotten. 

Years ago you would always be able to find, in any 
remote country village, or farmhouse, some old man or 
other, probably entirely without school education, whose 
head was a perfect storehouse and repository of these 
popular ballads; and the great times for their most brilliant 
bringing forth would be the sheep-shearing suppers, the 
harvest-homes, Christmastides, or the annual “mops,” 
when the country servants made holiday in ribbons and 
Sunday clothes, and went to the hiring fairs. One such, a 
grey-haired, smock-frocked, bent old shepherd, was a 
great favourite in this line at a quiet isolated Warwick- 
shire farmhouse with which I was well acquainted in my 
younger days. It was of the supremest necessity that the 
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old man should be called upon to sing on festival nights, 
and he was always prepared with any number of lyrics. 
“Well, measter,” he would say, after a due amount of 
pressure had been put upon him—for it was hardly con- 
sidered respectful to be too forward—“ Well, measter, what 
shall a sing? Is it to be a love-song for the missis? 
Or a war-song for th’ measter? Or a comic or sentimental 
song for the young ladies and gentlemen?” He was 
commonly left to make his own choice, and forthwith, 
after sundry hawkings and clearings, would break forth 
with some excruciatingly moving theme, sung with an 
entire absence of inflection, and at the slowest possible of 
paces. Another famous old singer of the same class, at 
another farmhouse, made a great impression upon me 
at the time, and I seem to see the old man’s face with 
almost as great distinctness now as I did then—some two 
or three and thirty years ago. You can imagine the scene. 
A great farmhouse kitchen, with clean, grey, flagstone 
floor, and big dinner-table, white with perpetual scouring ; 
stout, jolly, young host, with face like a flaming sun; 
bright-eyed, buxom, smiling hostess, a notable worker, 
and careful housewife ; and ten or a dozen neighbours and 
friends seated around. There are big stone jugs of stout 
brown ale, mugs of hot-spiced purple elder wine with a 
toast, and spirits for those who choose, and noble long 
clays for the smokers. We were not ashamed to smoke 


J 


“ churchwardens” in those days, and had scarcely begun 
to injure our eyesight by the everlasting use of short 


cherrywoods, and effeminate cigarettes. It is after supper; 


we are all merry, men and maidens alike, and the big fire 
in the great kitchen chimney flashes a jovial light upon 
our faces all round the room, when it is suggested that old 
Robert should be called in to sing something for us. He 
is not far away, only in the back kitchen with the other 
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farm servants, and is soon forthcoming. A tall, gaunt, 
iron-framed old man enters, is accommodated with a seat 
and a big mug of ale, and informed of our desires. He 
may feel flattered, but betrays no emotion. His face, long, 
bony, with a thick, brown, leather-like skin drawn tightly 
over it, has the gravity and impassiveness of a whole 
bench of judges, with a Lord Chancellor or two thrown in. 
After a time he throws back his head, closes his eyes, and 
begins, in a low, monotonous, and lugubrious tone, a song 
which for length and duration is perfectly fearful. Eh! 
that song! Did it ever get properly finished? I never 
forget that singing, and I never forget the chorus; for 
you must know, there was a chorus after every verse, in 
which we all had to join, and the verses were endless. It 
was about the woes and troubles of some poor fellow upon 
whom the world had been too hard. He was like the 
doleful damsel in “Auld Robin Gray.” His crops had 
failed to ripen; his cattle had pined away ; his sheep ta’en 
the rot ; and, to crown all, he was in grief with his landlord. 
All this was sung with a multiplicity of detail that 

would have shamed a statistical society. I never heard 
the song again, and never saw it in print; but may be able 
to give you some idea of the chorus, which, indeed, forms 
the keynote of the whole ditty. It runs thus— 

Oh ! the bailiffs are coming, Oh dear! Oh dear ! 

The bailiffs are coming, Oh dear! Oh dear ! 

Oh ! the bailiffs are coming, and I feel very queer ! 

Oh! the bailiffs are coming, Oh dear! Oh dear ! 

Ah me! the times are very evil, and this direful chaunt 

recurs to one’s mind with much more frequency than is 
pleasant, “when the stormy winds do blow.” 


* * * * * * 
I will now proceed to an examination of the Bunch of 
Ballads, and, in so doing, shall take a hint from our friend 
U 
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the Warwickshire shepherd, dividing them into the classes 
of Love Songs, War Songs, Comic and Sentimental Songs, 
with perhaps further subdivisions. 

Love Songs.—As in everyday life, so in these artless and 
natural narratives, the detailed fortunes of the numerous 
and ardent lovers herein described sometimes end happily, 
but very often they do just the other thing. Indeed, the 
terminations are not unfrequently fearfully creepy, hair- 
lifting, and uncanny. They are bad to read at night after 
a course of ill-done pork chops for supper. The first things 
to be noted are the charming naturalness and ease of the 
dialogues ; the utter freedom from all affectation or conven- 
tional restraint, whatever the rank in life of the parties; 
and the deliciously naive vein of sentiment which pervades 
these delightful effusions. If these lovers, be they ladies 
or gentlemen, have anything to say, they say it without 
any nonsense, beating about the bush, or circumlocution. 
It is not surprising to find that the ladies do most of the 
talking and bewailing ; but there is one matter about which 
I am a little troubled. We can hardly suppose that these 
poets, writing at so many different times, and in so many 
different parts of the kingdom, entered into a conspiracy 
to misrepresent their heroines; and can only come to the 
conclusion that manners have slightly changed since these 
poems were written. If this were not so we should be 
slightly puzzled to account for the fact that the ladies of 
those days appear to have not only done most of the 
talking, but most of the courting also. They can hardly 
be said to have been in any way immodest; but they were 
apt to display a perseverance, a strong-headedness, and a 
determination to have and possess the lovely sailors, kind 
captains, farmer’s sons, or gallant hussars, of their particular 
fancies, which would seem to intimate the prevalence of a 
different code of social ethics from that which we are fain 
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to believe obtains at the present day. For instance, here 
is a ballad giving an account of the fair Polly Oliver’s 
rambles, commencing thus :— 


One night as Polly Oliver lay musing in bed, 

A comical fancy came into her head ; 

Neither father nor mother shall make me false prove, 
I'll list for a soldier and follow my love. 


She does follow him, and eventually all ends happily and 
they get married; but I fancy our Mrs. Grundy would 
shake her head a little, and consider the whole proceeding 
rather a dubious affair. Again, here is “a damsel possessed 
f great beauty,” who, standing at her own father’s gate, 
sees a troop of hussars pass, and is bewildered by the 
glamour of their splendour, and general bravery of attire 
and appearance. 


To the barrack next morning so early, 
This damsel she went in her car, 
Because that she loved him sincerely, 

Young Edward, the gallant hussar. 


She makes violent love to the gallant Edward; but he is 
an awful young prig, who gives her most wonderfully sage 
advice. 
Said Edward, your friends you must mind them, 
Or else you’re for ever undone ; 


They will leave you no portion behind them, 
So pray do my company shun. 


But she informs him that she has gold of her uncle’s in 
store, and under that changed aspect of things, ultimately 
persuades him to give up war and marry her. These 
strong-willed and strong-affectioned damsels were not easy 
to manage, as is instanced in the ballad of “The London 
Merchant’s Daughter.” This young lady from her window 
Espied a youth both tall and handsome, 
Whose name was William, a sailor bold ; 
straightway falls in love, manages to meet him, gives 
him a diamond ring, and when her father, perhaps not 
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unnaturally, kicks a little over the traces, she talks to the 
old man in this fashion. 
She said, dear father, you are in a passion, 
I value neither your lands or gold ; 


I am determined to die a maiden 
Unless I wed a young sailor bold. 


And in the long run she has her way. ‘“ Young Susan’s 
Adventures in a British Man of War” afford another 
instance of the feminine reckless determination of the 
times. 


Young Susan was a blooming maid, so valiant, stout, and bold, 

And when her sailor went on board, young Susan we are told, 

Put on a jolly sailor’s dress, and daubed her hands with tar, 

To cross the raging seas for love, on board of a man-of-war, 
When young Susan shipped, there were 900 men on board; 
but she was nothing daunted, and bravely entered upon 
her duties, recking naught so long as she could be in the 
same ship as her Sweet William, until after a time 


She faced the walls of China, where her life was not insured, 
And little did young William think his Susan was on board, 
By a cannon ball from batteries she did receive a scar, 

And she got slightly wounded, on board of a man-of- war. 


Of course her William was the first to run to her assis- 
tance; the discovery was made, and they got married. For 
the honour of the sex, we must before leaving this 
part of the subject, quote one instance in which the 
courting in the ballad is not commenced by the girl. It 
is called “The Sailor’s Return.” 
As a fair maid walked in a garden, 
A brisk young sailor chanced to spy, 


He stept up to her thinking to have her, 
And said fair maid can you fancy I. 


I have before stated that these truthful narratives do not 
by any means unifermly pourtray a blissful consummation 
and eternity of enjoyment. “Poor Mary in the Silvery 
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Tide” is a conspicuous case to the contrary, and the poor 
girl willingly sacrificed her life for Henry who was on the 
raging main, rather than listen to the advances of a noble- 
man, who “mad with desperation,” 

With his handkerchief he bound her arms and plunged her o’er the side, 

And shrieking she went floating down the silvery tide. 
“The Sheffield Apprentice” is an unfortunate youth who 
is brought to the gallows-tree by the evil contrivances of a 
rich young lady in Holland as a matter of pure spite, 
because he will not respond to her advances, having 
already promised his hand and heart to the said lady’s 
chambermaid, and is unfortunately unable to wed both. 
It is a truly doleful ditty. 

There is a direful story of Sweet Mary Ann, who, living 


Near the bank of Shannon, in a lofty mansion, 
7 a * * ao 


She fell in love with a servant-man, 


and was discovered by an excessively brutal father, who 


Swore an oath that’s too vile to mention, 
He’d part that fair one from her servant-man. 


He built a dungeon of bricks and mortar, 
With a flight of steps, for twas under ground ; 
The food he gave her was bread and water, 
The only cheer that for her was found. 
Three times a day he did cruelly beat her, 
Unto her father she thus began, 
“Tf I’ve transgress’d now, my own dear father, 
I'll live and die for my servant-man.” 


Of course, there are many minor tragedies described 
herein as occurring in the cases of young ladies who have 
not been careful to walk with sufficient discretion, and 
have consequently come to irretrievable grief, and their 
lamentations are eminently pathetic. Not seldom do their 
bewailings take the form of solemn warnings to other 
maidens who might be tempted; and their experience of 
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young men has not been such as to induce a very favour- 
able opinion of them. “The Wandering Girl, or the Bud 
of a Rose,” when she sings— 


Come all pretty maidens, wherever you be, 

Never trust a young man in any degree ; 

They’ll kiss you and court you, and swear they will be true, 
And the very next moment they’ll bid you adieu, 


is of much the same opinion as another frail young lady, 
in the song called “Shannon Side,” who says, 

I hope ’twill be a warning to all young maids beside 

And never trust a young man down by the Shannon side. 

A noteworthy matter to which I should like to draw 
attention is the strictly democratic character of the majority 
of these poems. The poets were in advance of their age, 
and to some extent appeared to foreshadow the blatant 
period of democracy upon which we are just now entering. 
Noblemen, as such, were altogether at a discount. It may 
be that they were a middling lot, physically and morally, 
in those days; whatever the cause, I scarcely find an 
instance wherein “a blooming maiden, stout and bold,” 
listens to a nobleman with favour under any circumstances 
whatever. Still less does he stand the remotest chance 
when weighed in the scales against a “lovely sailor,” a 
“kind captain,” a “wealthy farmer’s son,” or anybody 
upon “the raging main.” Poor Mary, as we have seen, 
preferred being sent, bound and helpless, “adown the 
silvery tide,” to listening for a moment to trash so 
contemptible. 

The Wav Songs in our collection are not numerous. 
Here are the “ Black Flag,” the “ Dashing White Serjeant,” 
“Under the British Flag,” “Jack’s the Lad,” “War in 
China,” and I think we may include “St. Helena,” seeing 
that it was evidently written under the influence of the 
bitter feeling excited by the wars of the Great Emperor. 
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The writer of this, like most Englishmen of his time, exas- 
perated by the long period of tribulation and suffering 
caused to them by the terrible conqueror, was mean 
enough to be excessively spiteful in a contemptibly small 
way towards the fallen demigod, and was utterly unable 
to see the immensely big place which the man must occupy 
in the world’s history. Two or three couplets may serve 
to show the poet’s animus and smallness of spirit. Of 
course he speaks disrespectfully of the great Whirlwind 
Scourge of God as “ Boney,” and says that— 

He may sit now and tell of the scenes he has seen, O, 

While forlorn he may mourn on the Island St. Helena. 
And again— 

He may look to the moon and think on Luciana (meaning Louisa), 

With his heart full of woe, on the Island of St. Helena. 

I am a bit ashamed of my countryman. He might have 
found better rhymes for his spitefulness. I like better the 
song called “Jack’s the Lad.” There is a fine rollicking 
joviality about it, recalling the jolly sailor who rolls about 
the stage hitching his waistband and expelling the results 
of his quid over the footlights upon the big drum. A 
verse of it is worth quoting, as it really describes a con- 
dition of things which has passed away for ever. 

Our ship’s a-port, so here I be, 
With a heart as light as cork, d’ye see ; 
’Pon larboard quarter Poll is jigging, 
Dress’d in all her Sunday rigging ; 
Wench and fiddle always make a sailor glad. 
Old Nipperkin the landlord keeps the grog afloat, 
And kindly is the liquor handed down each throat ; 
For if ever sailor took delight in 
Swigging, kissing, dancing, fighting, 


Dam’ me! I'll be bold to say that Jack’s the lad. 
With my tol de rol de lol, &c. 


The “ War in China” is partly sung, but mostly spoken; 


oD? 


and I refer to it here chiefly because it is partly written in 
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the Lancashire dialect. The author’s name is not given; 
but it was printed by Cadman, of Manchester. 

There are some truly wonderful things among the comic 
specimens. The “Leather Breeches” is a very old favourite; 
and among others I may mention “ Nell Flaherty’s Drake,” 
“Rory O’More” (a greatly popular song when I was a boy), 
“The Gloucestershire Bumpkin,” and the “ Crafty Maid’s 
Policy.” ‘Nell Flaherty’s Drake” is a perfectly unique 
specimen of comic cursing, and altogether transcends Miss 
Bateman’s cursing in Leah. The “Gloucestershire Bump- 
kin” and the “ Crafty Maid’s Policy” are both too long to 
transcribe here, but are amusing in their way. 

The limit I have allowed to myself has nearly been 
reached, and I cannot now refer to the other remaining 
divisions of my subject. One branch of it, however, I can 
hardly ignore without doing injustice—I mean the Anac- 
reontic ballads. Iam not at all sure that we gain anything 
worth having in these days by steadfastly refusing to call 
a spade a spade. We wrap it up, and call it something 
else which enables ladies in company innocently to snigger, 
just as in the days a hundred years ago they used to hide 
their bepatched and be-rouged faces behind their great 
fans and cry “Oh, fie!” It is only a change of words. 
As a purely historical and literary matter, it is of interest 
to know what kind of speech and writing was permissible 
a century or less ago; but we fancy some of the poetical 
effusions just now under our ken could hardly have been 
admitted into the drawing-room even then. Still, even 
the author of the “ Universal Prayer” wrote stuff which 
could not be tolerated now; and therefore I will conclude 
by asking your full sympathy for our Poor Musickers. 
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A PEEP AT AN OLD HEBREW UNIVERSITY. 
BY WM. F. COTTRELL, 


le of the most curious features in connection with 

literary criticism is, that though a large portion of 
the higher Aryan races has been living under the influence 
of Semitic literature in greater or less degree for eighteen 
centuries, little has been done before the last generation to 
place it in its proper position before the world. What 
Sismondi, and Schlegel, and Draper have done for Europe 
may, however, yet be accomplished for it—a consummation 
devoutly to be wished in the interest of all. Of course, 
one cannot forget what Ewald and his German and English 
followers have done in this respect, but though I willingly 
concede the utility, and even greatness of their labours, 
the assessment of the influence of Hebrew life and thought 
on the progress of civilisation practically remains unat- 
tempted. It would certainly be a great work, demanding 
for its complete fulfilment an acquaintance with Eastern 
modes of thought and expression, a knowledge of Oriental 
tongues, a mastery of European literature, and, above all, 
a deep sympathy with the aims and aspirations of those 
great prophet poets, who illumed with the torch of their 
genius one of the darkest periods of human history. But 
why should it not be attempted ? 
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But it is not to enter into the larger and more difficult 
question of Semitic culture that I ask the reader's atten- 
tion. I desire merely to describe very briefly one of the 
influences—perhaps the strongest—which produced that 
remarkable revival of letters which is generally known as 
the Davidic era. It’ is, therefore, unnecessary to enlarge 
on the intellectual greatness of the Mosaic age. In passing, 
however, we may remark that even though there may have 
been a recension, or even several recensions, of the laws 
formulated by the great legislator, it is universally admitted 
that the age which gave them birth, and finally accepted 
them as a standard of duty, was one of sublime earnestness 
and great mental and moral power. But the march of 
progress is not an undeviating straight line. It proceeds, 
not by leaps and bounds, but rather by a spiral and slug- 
gish course. <A period, then, characterised by struggles 
for national independence—as was the period of what are 
called the Judges—cannot, in the very nature of things, 
have been favourable to the cultivation of the higher 
branches of literature. Spirited ballads and war songs are 
sure to abound in such an age, and, doubtless, many were 
produced and found their way into those two books of 
songs we find reference to in several places—The Book of 
Jasher, or The Book of the Brave,’ and The Songs of the 
Wars of Jehovah.? These, with very many other Hebrew 
writings, have perished for ever, leaving but their general 
title and a few chance extracts behind. Occasionally, as 
in the poem ascribed to Deborah, the songs of the period 
attained almost tragic grandeur, whilst at times we seem 
to hear the echoes of pleasing but simpler melodies, but 
for five centuries the contributions to the national litera- 
ture were not numerous. War with many enemies, which 
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frequently induced petty tribal jealousies, almost invariably 
terminated in forgetfulness of the high ideal set before the 
nation by its great founders and lawgivers, with the 
inevitable result of bestowing less and less attention upon 
the peaceful and graceful arts of life. The fortunes of 
literature seemed to be at a very low ebb when the last 
and greatest judge rose to the exalted position of virtual 
President of the little Hebrew Republic; but his accession 
to office ushered in a brilliant literary age, second only, 
if at all inferior, to the Mosaic era. 

Naioth’ is one of the Nazareths of the world. Little 
known outside that limited circle of students, who, especially 
in Germany, have devoted themselves to the investigation 
of Semitic antiquities, its claims to recognition as a great 
centre of intellectual activity are—if not entirely over- 
looked—at least not sufficiently acknowledged. Though 
more than a thousand years younger than its Egyptian 
prototype—the sacred On, or Heliopolis—it preceded the 
establishment of the older of our two chief universities— 
Oxford, by something like twenty long centuries; yet, 
during those twenty centuries, and since, it has continued 
to exercise a wonderful influence on the speculations and 
destiny of a considerable portion of mankind. It was 
situated but a few miles to the north of Jerusalem, and 
not far from Ramah,’ lying at the foot of the hill—the 
most conspicuous in the neighbourhood—from which the 
Crusaders first caught sight of the Holy City. The 
position could not have been better chosen. Diversified 
scenery, pleasant hills and dales, a fertile country, and 
proximity to what was afterwards the metropolis of Hebra- 
ism, and must have been then a considerable city, consti- 
tuted exceptional advantages for the prosecution of mental 





1 1 Samuel, xix. 2 2 1 Samuel, xix. 19. 
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pursuits; and Samuel, in adopting such a site, doubtless 
chose it, not more for its convenience to his own residence 
than for the facilities it offered for the relaxation of the 
mind, after long-continued and fatiguing study. It is 
essential to true education that a place for instruction 
should occupy as favourable a position as possible, in order 
to admit of both disciple and instructor holding that 
converse with Nature, without which, knowledge may come, 
but wisdom is sure to linger. The natural splendour of 
ancient Athens, not less than the reputation of her 
philosophers, drew multitudes to her schools, and the 
universities of medieval Europe, such as Paris and Oxford, 
were planted in spots as likely to captivate the fancy, as to 
cultivate the understanding. 

The fuller designation of this old Hebrew university was 
“Naioth in Ramah,” which implies that it was neither a 
town nor a village, or merely a village, for in that case, it 
would have been known by the single name. The meaning 
of the word Naioth or Nevaioth, is “ dwellings,” “ habita- 
tions,” “abode,” “home,” or “rest.” From an early period 
the Jewish tradition is, that it was a school for prophets, 
and in the Targum of Jonathan, it is called Beth-Ulphana, 
“the house of instruction,” which is the name regularly 
given in later times to the schools of the rabbis, and this 
is used in the same Targum for the word “ college,” which 
appears in the Second Book of Kings. (2 Kings xxii., 14). 

To Naioth, then, at its foundation, and for generations 
afterwards, gathered the youth and genius of the Hebrew 
race. One can well understand how the fame of Samuel, 
now that he had established a school under his own super- 
intending care, would attract large numbers of students 
from all parts. He had been distinguished from childhood 
by the possession of those particular excellencies of mental 
and moral power which alone found acceptance with the 
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peculiar bias of the national mind. Perhaps he might not 
inaptly be called the Socrates of his period—at all events 
so far as his influence on youth is concerned—though the 
amount of actual knowledge he possessed was much more 
limited in degree, and much less varied in kind than was 
at the command of the famous Greek. A couple of genera- 
tions later 





or even less—we find some of the sciences 
assiduously cultivated by the learned men of the kingdom— 
natural history, botany, architecture, and engineering—but 
these came through contact with that outer world which 
enlarged the bounds of knowledge, but brought in its train 
those luxurious and licentious habits which men trained in 
the austere discipline of the school at Naioth never ceased 
to condemn and deplore. But Samuel undoubtedly pos- 
sessed much knowledge of a unique character. He was 
well versed in the legal forras which hedged about almost 
every act of the Hebrew, both in his domestic and civil life ; 
he was probably, too, gifted with considerable oratorical 
power; of a quick observation, and hardly likely to lack 
that almost intuitive knowledge of human nature which still 
marks his race. His integrity and honour were publicly 
testified to by a large concourse of those who knew him 
best, and his authority was so judiciously exercised that it 
was never resisted. Such a man was therefore well quali- 
fied—considering his time—to stand at the head of a 
university. To the modern mind a university suggests 
long fronts of venerable colleges, and stately walks beneath 
immemorial elms, but at one time it could not have given 
rise to such ideas of wealth and grandeur. The beginning 
of Oxford, for instance, was humble enough. The early 
history of that distinguished place of learning “ plunges 
us into the mean and filthy lanes of a medizval town. 
Thousands of boys, huddled in bare lodging-houses, clus- 
tering round teachers as poor as themselves, in church 
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porch and house porch, drinking, quarrelling, dicing, 
begging at the corners of the streets, take the place 
of the brightly-coloured train of doctors and heads of 
to-day.” Very similar in many respects were the crowds 
that gathered round Abelard at Paris, and Lanfranc, 
and Anselm, and Edmund Rich at Oxford, to those that 
Samuel drew into the school at Naioth. They doubtless 
sprung from every class (remembering, however, that 
in such a community the grades were not so many as 
with us, nor so strongly marked), but once admitted to the 
company of prophets, they had to accept the conditions of 
life rigorously imposed upon them. Putting together 
a number of different passages, we get a glimpse of life 
in these schools, and when we consider the strongly 
conservative habits and customs of Orientals, and bear 
in mind how great was the posthumous reputation of 
Samuel and the respect for his ordinances, it is more than 
probable that the main features of the later schools were 
but close copies of the original upon whose plan they had 
been organised. 

We see, then, that the tenements in which the “sons of 
the prophets”—to use the Hebrew description of the 
students—dwelt were rude tents or huts made of the 
branches of trees.” The dietary was of the plainest kind 
possible, consisting of pottage of herbs,® except when the 
people living near, or the students’ friends, sent presents of 
bread, corn, honey, dried fruits, ete.‘ which, especially in 
times of prosperity, was sure to be done frequently, for the 
Hebrews were taught from infancy to hold two things 
greatly in honour—religion and intellect. The dress was 
by no means gorgeous—a hairy garment fastened round 








! Green's “ Short History of the English People,” p. 129. 

2 2 Kings vi., 2-4. 

3 2 Kings iv., 38, 39. 
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the waist by a leathern girdle! Such was the dress worn 
by the great seer of Tishbe and others, and Zechariah 
refers to it as the customary apparel. Though there 
seemed to be an air of asceticism about them, celibacy was 
by no means enjoined; hence the students married or 
remained single according to choice, and, doubtless, also, 
according to their private means and position. Occasion- 
ally we find the wives living with their husbands in this 
school, or “college,” as it is called in the Book of Chronicles 
(2 Chronicles xxxiv., 22). This institution of the school 
or university became so popular that we hear afterwards 
of others being established at Bethel, Jericho, Gilgal,? and 
other places. The president was an elderly prophet, called 
Father® or Master,‘ and was, after the manner of the East, 
appointed to his high office by means of anointing. He is 
represented as standing over his disciples, who were proud 
to be called his “sons.” Something more than even a 
stoical indifference to the allurements of wealth was incul- 
cated, so long, at all events, as the heart of the nation 
throbbed with the divine impulse of lofty thought. Even 
a Gehazi must purge himself of all covetous and avaricious 
motives, for swift and condign was the punishment inflicted 
for breaches of this oft-repeated injunction. 

The subjects which engrossed attention were the Law 
and its interpretation, music, poetry, historical composi- 
tion, and, under kings like Solomon, having large com- 
mercial transactions with foreign nations, probably also 
Phenician and other languages, with their literatures. 
Poetry included, of course, a study of the older hymns, 
which were accepted as models for the composition of effu- 
sions intended to celebrate the great national festivals. 





2 Kings i., 8; Zechariah xiii., 4; Matthew iii., 4. 
1 Kings xviii., 4,19; xxii, 6. 2 Kings ii, 16. 
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When the students left this Beth-Ulphana, or “house 
of instruction,” they went to instruct others, whilst the 
supreme head held certain meetings of a judicial or religious 
character, at places and times appointed for the purpose. 

Samuel, we are told, went from year to year in circuit to 
Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh, and judged Israel, and from the 
questions put by the great Shunamite to his wife, “ Where- 
fore wilt thou go to him [that is, the prophet] to-day ? it is 
neither new moon nor Sabbath,” it may be inferred that 
periodical meetings on these occasions were regularly held, 
at which the chief prophet addressed assemblies.’ 

The Beth-Ulphana was, however, not a house of instruc- 
tion alone; it was a house of refuge to the former student 
in times of adversity, and there he knew he could find 
shelter from the wrath of a despotic and irritable monarch. 
Once (so runs the beautiful legend)’ Saul was informed 
that David was in the school at Ramah, and thither he 
despatched messengers to arrest him, but when they saw 
the company of prophets prophesying, and Samuel with 
them, they too were seized with the prophetic impulse, and 
joined the company. The same thing befell other mes- 
sengers, until the king himself determined to go. But ere 
he reached the hill which commanded a view of the school 
and village of Naioth, the enthusiasm which marked the 
conduct of the early prophet displayed itself in him, so 
that at last his connection with Ramah passed into a pro- 
verb. Many pretty stories of a somewhat similar kind 
have got into other histories since, but this still serves 
to show that here at least was a sanctuary to the perse- 
cuted subject, particularly if he had once belonged to the 
brotherhood. 

The routine of the ordinary day’s proceeding was pro- 
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bably varied by exercises in the sacred dance and solemn 
procession ; whilst on extraordinary occasions the colleges 
furnished the singers and musicians for the temple services. 

Such, briefly, was the institution from which have sprung, 
by a process of natural development, the universities of 
medizval and modern Europe. 

This school at Naioth undoubtedly contributed very 
largely to the growth of what may be called the Hebrew 
Renascence. When we consider the marked individuality 
of the notable men of David’s time, and assume—as we 
well may— that all, or nearly all, had, at one time or 
another, been in connection with this house of instruction, 
we shall be better able to understand something of the 
important part it played in the literary history of the 
country. “It was Samuel,” says Ewald, “who, although 
he himself died before David’s reign, really shaped the 
character of this period, and its glory was the result of his 
splendid gifts.” That David received here the larger and 
better part of his education is well-nigh certain. We can 
imagine the ruddy youth coming up from the sheepfolds at 
Bethlehem to breathe the atmosphere of the higher cul- 
ture which the great president had provided for the youth 
of the nation. Here, too, he probably met many of those 
who became the leading spirits of his and his son’s reigns. 
It is unnecessary to catalogue their names—the marked 
individuality of their characters has stamped itself on every 
schoolboy’s memory. But that David and his successor 
had many competitors in the arena of intellectual gladiator- 
ship goes without saying. One needs only call to recollection 
that Ahithophel, who could have given lessons in statecraft 





1 Amos speaks of his own calling to the prophetic body as extraordinary, seeing that 
he was neither a prophet, nor the son of a prophet, ‘‘Yet the Lord took him as he 
followed the flock, and said unto him, ‘‘Go prophesy unto my people Israel,’”"—Amos vii., 
14, 15. This seems to indicate that it was a usual thing to expect that the leaders of 
the people would come from the schools. 
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to Machiavelli himself; Hushai, who alone was his equal 
in intrigue ; and the four sages mentioned in the Book of 
Kings (1 Kings iv., 31) whose genius was overshadowed 
only by the reputation of Solomon. Composition of every 
kind now poured forth from numbers of ready writers— 
from the dainty little song sung by the maidens going to 
and from the well, to that grandest of all poems upon 
which the genius of man has been employed—the book 
bearing the name of Job. “Nothing finer than that,” said 
Carlyle, “was ever written by man;” and it is now 
generally acknowledged to have appeared about or soon 
after this time. Not only in a literary sense was there a 
Renascence, but we find—and this might naturally be 
expected—a newer and higher life breathed into the 
nostrils of the people. 

3ut looking at the national literature both before and 
after the establishment of the school at Naioth, an impar- 
tial observer is struck by the fact that the ancient Hebrews 
do not seem to have been capable of dealing with abstrac- 
tions. It has been very justly remarked that the nearest 
approach to philosophy is that collection of proverbs, part 
of which has happily descended to our time. These pro- 
verbs are, for the most part, pregnant with high wit, and 
are the crystallised experience of many centuries and 
many minds; still, they are rather the outcome of obser- 
vation than of speculative thought. The Hebrews were 
an observant, meditative people, but not a nation prolific 
in abstract thinkers. The science of numbers does not 
appear to have possessed any attraction for them, and, 
therefore, those sciences dependent upon mathematics, 
such as astronomy and engineering, were not prosecuted 
with such zeal as to advance previous knowledge of them. 
They produced some of the most charming prose that has 
ever been penned. Their historical portraiture, particularly 
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from the time of Samuel onwards, combines both strength 
and grandeur, a bold outline and a few broad touches 
making up a figure, as in the case of Elijah, which is 
simply marvellous. Their hymns are incomparable for 
dignity and power—rich in the possession of a luxuriance 
and splendour which a semi-tropical sun seems to beget, 
and the deep-blue vault of a lustrous heaven to nourish. 
Nevertheless, that defect 1 have pointed out remains—a 
defect which to the Greek would have been altogether 
incomprehensible. It is not, however, so to us. We 
understand now how each race, according to its own 
pecular idiosyncrasies, has contributed something to the 
store of human knowledge which lay beyond the capacity 
of another. Like our Aryan forefathers, the Hebrews 
meditated long on the mystery of life, trying to compass, 
if possible, its significance and meaning. That certainly 
was not an altogether unprofitable study. Perhaps it was 
as much as even a first-rate race was capable of attempting. 
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A LANCASHIRE HUMORIST: OLIVER 
ORMEROD. 


BY H. M. ASHWORTH. 


HE subject of this short sketch, Mr. Oliver Ormerod,, 
was in his day a celebrity of more than average 
importance in the town of Rochdale. 

His day is a comparatively recent one. He died in 1879, 
failing the achievement of his seventy years by only one 
year. Mr. Ormerod was born in 1811; his father was in 
business as a leather factor and currier, and in due time 
this business descended to the son, who carried it on, I 
believe, unto within a short time of his decease. 

The first mention I find of any literary bias possessed 
by Mr. Ormerod is that in 1833, when he was twenty-two 
years of age, he, in conjunction, amongst others, with his 
life-long friend, Mr. John Bright, started the Literary and 
Philosophical Society in Rochdale. This society seems 
to have differed from many of the literary societies of the 
present day, inasmuch as one of its objects was announced 
to be the discussion of political questions. This was the 
time when burning questions were being ventilated, when 
the corn laws, religious inequality, church rates, and so on 
were greatly agitating the reformers. Of the church rates 
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Mr. Ormerod was a persistent opponent, preferring to be 
put to the inconvenience of being distrained upon for the 
obnoxious rate rather than to seem to admit its justice by 
payment. The collection of church rates was abandoned, 
but in 1842 the battle between the Vicar of Rochdale, the 
late Dr. Molesworth, upholding the principle of church 
rates on the one hand, and the opponents, represented by 
Mr. Ormerod and others, was at its height. The vicar 
brought out a monthly magazine, with the title of 
Common Sense, his opponents replied with another pub- 
lication called The Vicars Lantern, of which Mr. 
Ormerod was the editor, and to which he contributed a 
number of articles. In 1844 a new weekly paper, the 
Rochdale Spectator, was originated, under the editorship 
of Mr. Ormerod. To this paper he contributed largely, a 
considerable quantity of his writing being in the dialect. 
In 1851 Mr. Ormerod published the Rachde Felly’s Visit 
to th’ Great Exibition, and as this is one work of his upon 
which I wish to more particularly dwell, I shall return to 
it shortly. In 1862 Mr. Ormerod published another book 
of the Impressions of a Rachde Felly, and his Woife’s 
Visit to the Exibition of that year. This is to some 
extent a copy of the work of the year before, and is not, 
to my mind, equal in merit to the original Rachde Felly. 
In 1860 he became part proprietor of the Rochdale 
Observer, and so continued until 1865, doing considerable 
literary work for the paper during his connection with it. 
Mr. Ormerod was throughout his long life a worker and a 
thoughtful and earnest promoter of the good of his fellow- 
townsmen, a patron of benevolent and philanthropic 
institutions, and doing his good deeds without ostentation. 
He was an unassuming man as far as it is possible for a 
man who is a thorough Radical in politics, and an 
uncompromising teetotaler, to be an unassuming man. 
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Certainly a man whose removal created a distinct loss, and 
a distinct feeling of public misfortune. Mr. Ormerod was 
always ready to help when distress in his poorer brethren 
had to be grappled with. He was one of the secretaries to 
the Rochdale Famine fund at the time of the disastrous 
American war, and to his untiring exertions on behalf of 
that fund must be attributed the fact that Rochdale was 
able to tide over, as well as it did, that most dreadful time 
of distress. 

I now come to a brief consideration of the Rachde 
Felly's Visit to th’ Great Exibition, which describes the 
impressions of a shrewd Lancashire lad on his first visit to 
the metropolis, very much more difficult to get to then 
than now. 

The title page of the edition which I have is as 
follows :— 

O ful, tru, un pertikler okeawnt o bwoth wat aw seed un wat aw yerd, we 
gooin too th’ greyt eggshibishun, e Lundun, un a greyt deyle o hinformashun 
besoide, wele kalkilatud fur to giv thoose foke o gradely hinseet hinto things, 
us hassent ad nothur toime nur brass fur to goo un see fur thersels; kontain- 
ing loikewoise o dikshunayre, manefakturt fare o purpus fur thoose us ar noan 
fur larn’t. Be afelley fro Rachde. Thurd edishun, we o rook ov us pratty 


pikters us evur ony mon clapt his een on, dun uppo pappur be Mestur Shields, 
un Mestur Langton did um oppo th’ wood. 


“Englun expekts evuri mon fur to doo is duti.” 
Rachde : Printud bee Wrigley un Son ; sowd be Hamilton, Adams un ko., un 
Routledge un ko., Lundun ; Abel Heywood, un Kelley un Slater, Manchesstur ; 
G. Philip un Son, Liverpule ; un o bukesellurs. 
This is the third edition and published in 1856, the first 
and second editions being published in 1851 and 1852 
respectively. 

The adventures of the narrator at the Great Exhibi- 
tion are humorously and very graphically told, the 
simplicity of the unsophisticated Lancashire lad contras- 
ting greatly with the shrewdness which often comes to the 
front. A short extract will show the style of the writer. 
It is his first day at the Exhibition, and he is full of 
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wonderment at the many marvellous things which meet 
his eyes at every turn. (Page 20.) 

It’s no mak o use me troyin fur to insens yo hinto O us aw seed. Aw’s 
nevur hawse, aw shud be a foo if aw did. Aw seed O maks o wat they koen 
shandeleers un lamps, un grand boxus un jewilury, un then aw koome to a 
greyt rook o carrigus, gradely honsum uns us evur o mon clapt his een on ; 
two on um ud wudden orsesin. Eh! heaw natteruble they lookt, un aw’m 
shure us ony boddi, uth furst seet, mun ha thaut us they’rn wick. Ut last ov 
O, wen aw wor gettin wele tyert, aw koome ut wonst hinto o plaze ful o 
heyten stuf us they koed ‘freshment reawm, un th’ furst thyng us aw seed 
wor sum veyle pyes ; thynks aw to mesel thoose ur the jokeys fur me, un aw 
keawert me deawn omung o greyt rooke o foke, un aw sed too o chap us wor 
waytin on, Ol thonk yo fur won o thoose pyes, iv yo plez, un we that E braut 
me won in a minnit, un aw pade im fur it furst goo hoff, un sum noice it wur, 
raythur o smo pese too fur sizpunze. Us aw wor heytin it, o gentlemun us 
wor osoide o me sed, I s'pose u com from th’ kuntry? Aw sed, Aw com fro 
Rachde ; yo ma ko it kuntry, but we koen it o teawn, un we senden o member 
to parleyment. Sharmun Crawford gwos for us; dun ye kno Sharmun? aw 
sed. No, sir, Esed, Dun ye kno Tom Livesey? then aw sed. I kannot sa 
that I doo, E sed. Waw, aw sed, aw’l be sunken e yo noane out ; dun yo nevur 
reed th’ news, fur ther's welly olis summut in obeawt Rachde; un as fur me 
coming fro th’ kuntry, yo met tauk e that rode iv aw koome fro Smobridge, ur 
Mildro, ur fro sich o spot us Owdum. We that, E pood in his horns a bit, un sed 
us E dident meyne ony ofens, un aw said, It’s O reet, e yo’l be quoite, aw wil, un 
we geet quoite thik. Aw sed too im, Iv aw ma be so bowd, e yo plez, win yo 
tel me what that is us yo’ne bin heytin eawt o that glass? O, E sed, it’s an 
ice, my gud fello. Waw, aw sed, dun they heyte ice e this kuntry, then? O 
yes, Esed. Wel, aw sed, bith mon, it’s quare; we usen it fur skatin on weere 
aw com fro ; heawsumever, aw seed us ther wor summut put in, un thynks aw 
to mesel, aw’l spekilate fur wonst, fur aw’s appen nevur come e theese parts 
ogen ; so aw sed tuth chap us wor waytin on, Aw’l thank yo fur o glas ful o 
that ice, iv yo plez. Wen E braut it, E sed sizpunze, iv u plees. Kom, aw 
sed, dunnut be mayin a foo on me; yo dunnot meyneas yosen. That’s the 
prise, sir, he sed, un E show’d me a ticket us wur oppo th’ wole, what sed— 
Ices sizpunze each. Thynks aw to mesel, it ul do noane fur me to liv heere, 
saime toime aw gan im his brass, fur aw cud olis get off we payin. To be 
shure, aw never tasted naut like it ofore, it wor kowd un culurt, un wor 
meterly gud, but, bith mon, it wor dune no toime, un evury meawthful us 
aw swollud, thynks aw, theere gwos onuthur pennurth. 


The dedication of the book is to Mr. John Bright, who 
was the author’s intimate friend to the end of his life. I 
do not remember the words, but I do remember that Mr. 
Bright has made some public reference to this book as a 
specimen of real, true, pure Lancashire dialect. And this 
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I think it is; and in these days when so much bastard 
dialect is written, it is pleasant to be able to take up a book 
in which the author fulfils what I take to be a canon of 
dialect writing, i.e, that the writer should think in the 
dialect which he is writing in. The writer must catch the 
spirit of the dialect ; he must have the idiom and be able 
to use it with facility. In too many cases, if we take up a 
story purporting to be written in the dialect, we find the 
writer has simply misspelt his words; the effect being 
exactly as if he had written the story originally in the 
ordinary English, having none of the spirit of the dialect 
in him, and had then set himself to work to translate the 
story into dialect by misspelling all the words in pretty 
much the same way as Artemus Ward, by his curious 
forms of spelling, but unfortunately without his humorous 
reality. The vocabulary of the Lancashire dialect is not 
large, and those who desire to use words of three or four 
syllables had better stick to commonplace English. It is 
quite a usual thing to take up a piece of Lancashire dialect 
writing and find the characters, meant to be honest, homely 
Lancashire folk, indulging in words which no Lancashire- 
speaking person would ever dream of using, even if, which 
is very doubtful, he knew what they meant. 

Mr. Ormerod’s writing is freer from the fault than that 
of any other Lancashire writer that I know. The first 
edition of this book was, I believe, published without 
pictures. I have seen one but I have not got it, and if I 
had to choose between the two, I should certainly prefer 
the later edition. It contains some delightful little pictures 
by Mr. Shield, and engraved by Mr. Langton. There are 
about 20 small pictures besides the large one facing the 
title page. All are capitally done, one on page 15 being, 
to my mind, a masterpiece of humorous drawing. 
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RELIGION AND THE INTELLECT.* 
BY THE REV. W. A. O'CONOR, B.A. 


Brethren, be not children in understanding: howbeit in malice be ye 
children, but in understanding be men.—1 Cor. xiv., 20. 


T is a calamity whose consequences can scarcely be 
estimated, that the notion should have gained general 
prevalence that religion is an unintellectual pursuit, and 
that its mysteries come with most clearness to the feeblest 
understanding. The suspicion of such a fact, the hint of 
such an opinion, naturally repels the human mind from the 
consideration of a subject thus declared to be unsuited to 
its capacity. For God has made us so that we are attracted 
by that which calls forth the exercise of our best energies, 
and feel no leaning to whatever extorts no exertion. It is 
this inherent instinct of aspiring effort that has created man 
under God’s hand unto God’s image. There is an organi- 
sing intelligence in matter that combined the primary 
elements in varying proportions into the several substances 





* A Sermon to the members of the Manchester Literary Club, preached at St. Simon’s 
and St. Jude’s, Granby Row, Manchester, November 1, 1885. 
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that meet our senses, and peopled space with systems of 
worlds. When life was reached, this same intelligence, 
groping in darkness with the pangs of ceaseless labour, 
moulded the parts of living bodies, so that they could con- 
tinue and improve the life to which they had attained. Life 
struggling in matter reduced it to order, yearned to com- 
prehend the mystery that surrounded it, conceived 
nerves, put forth tentacles, created organs wherewith to 
feel and hear and see. In man this intelligence at length 
became conscious, and he looked with astonishment, like 
a child awaking from sleep, on the newly-discovered world. 
The eye that during unmeasured time had been construct- 
ing itself, that instinctively preferred unknown light to 
darkness, and struggle to stagnation, that travailed in blind 
but undying faith towards an unimagined power, gazed 
after its long toil on the heavens and the earth, and saw 
that they were good. That heaven and earth have been 
ever since the pages on which man has pored with ever- 
growing knowledge and ever-growing thirst for knowledge. 
Sut concurrently with the increasing power to grasp 
nature’s secret has gone on the power to know nature’s 
Creator. Religion is not an invention of yesterday. From 
the moment that matter began to arrange itself for the 
comprehension of itself, it also began to arrange itself for 
the comprehension of its Maker and Lawgiver. And when 
the physical eye beheld the starred firmament and oceans 
and mountains, and saw in them only the alphabet of 
future acquirements, shall we suppose that God revealed 
Himself to man’s mental eye in a form that arrests and 
rebukes all further inquiry? Is the lower and transient 
knowledge to be progressive, and is the higher knowledge 
to be stopped on the threshold? Has the desire to know 
God been growing in the brute, and must it cease when 
the brute emerges into man? Has all time been employed 
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in training our faculties for further and constant use, and 
is all that training to be wasted in the most important use of 
all? And shall the soul be strengthened by study of the 
material heaven and earth, and remain in its infancy, never 
putting away childish things, with regard to the heaven of 
heavens? Isa heaven that befits the infancy of our race 
to be the goal of humanity? In a true and real sense man 
made the heaven and the earth. He did not merely find 
them: he brought with him the power of seeing them as 
he sees them now. Before he came they were, in a 
measure, non-existent. It was he who draped the sun in 
glory and gave majesty to the mountain, and painted the 
rainbow on the sky, and conferred awe and terror on the 
ocean and the thunder and the abyss. So it must be 
with our final heaven. What its glories are we know not. 
We only know that we create them by creating the power 
to behold them. “Friend, How camest thou here, not 
having a wedding garment?” We shall not altogether 
find heaven: we shall bring it with us. 

I know that God veils His greatness to the feeble mind, 
as He limits the requirements of His holiness to meet the 
necessities of the sinner: but because God condescends to 
the feeble or the fallen, must no one aspire to be a sage or 
a saint? Is heaven to consist only of mutilated souls, who 
have cut off the right hand, and plucked out the right 
eye? When we are bidden to be holy as God is holy, and 
just as God is just, are we deliberately and calculatingly 
to dwarf our conception of God down to the standard 
which He presents to the undeveloped or retrograded soul ? 

There cannot be a question but that the popular notion 
of heaven, and the discouragement of reason and morals 
which have too much characterised the professors of 
Christianity, have turned aside the course of nature, and 
sent men seeking the goodly pearls of light and truth and 
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growth into regions where in their perfection they are not 
to be found. The condition of becoming a Christian is to 
abjure thought. Has not reason been interdicted? Has 
not morality been denounced? Is not the term rationalist 
equivalent to atheist? Is not moralist equivalent to 
unbeliever ? 

If we seek for the cause of the wide extension of this 
disparagement of the greatest gift that God has given to 
man, the power to be good and the power to be wise, we shall 
have no difficulty in tracing it to an ignorant misinterpre- 
tation of Scripture. How could Scripture not be mis- 
interpreted by men who started with the assumption that 
learning and high mental resources and lofty moral aspi- 
rations were an impediment, and not a help? 

The principal doctrines of revelation, the doctrine of the 
Atonement and the doctrine of Justification by Faith, 
are instrumental to the one end of bringing all men into 
true brotherhood and equality, no strong man boasting 
over his brother’s weakness. Christ died for the sin of the 
holiest as well as for the sin of the basest, in order the 
holiest may not boast over the basest. The boastful 
Pharisee who kept the law was in one sense farther from 
God than the humble Publican who neglected it. We are 
justified by faith in order that the worker may not boast 
over the man who has failed to work. “Where is boasting 
then? It is excluded. By what law? of works? Nay: 
but by the law of faith. Therefore we conclude that a man 
is justified by faith without the deeds of the law.” (Rom. 
iii. 27, 28.) 

The same rule must be brought to the interpretation of 
those passages where wisdom and foolishness are contrasted. 
‘*God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are mighty; and 
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base things of the world, and things which are despised, 
hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring 
to nought things that are: that no flesh should glory in 
his presence.” (1 Cor.i., 27—29.) The wise man who falls 
short of humility—and the truly wise man must grow 
humbler as he grows wiser—is inferior to the foolish man 
who is humble. Why? Because loving brotherhood and 
equality is the end of all that God has done for us. 

But the true meaning of the words “wisdom” and 
“foolishness” escape notice in a foregone opinion. “ Not 
many wise men, we read, “‘after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called.” Wisdom after the flesh 
is worldly wisdom, the wisdom that secures wealth and 
honours and human praise. And the foolishness of God 
that is wiser than men, and the foolishness of preaching 
that saves the believer is not stunted or rejected reason, 
but the loftiest reach of the intellect and the reason when 
it surveys the universe of times and things, and prefers 
wisdom itself to the temporary rewards of wisdom, when it 





chooses the sweets of philosophy and literature before the 
name and fame and pay of the philosopher or the writer. 
The wise man of this world, whom God calls a fool, is short- 
sighted and cannot see beyond the prizes of society. 
The fool of this world, whom God calls wise, sees into 
eternity, or rather he sees into the heights and depths of 
wisdom and chooses not its earthly fruit but its heavenly 
fruit, the crown of glory that fades not away, the priceless 
jewel truth, the godliness that has the promise of the life 
that now is and of that which is to come. The wise or learned 
man who seeks praise only and indulges pride, is like the 
Pharisee who sounded a trumpet before men when he did 
an alms. But clearly almsgiving or philosophy is not evil 
universally because one man and another fails to reach the 
cloudless height of wisdom or mercy. 
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This meaning of the words “fool” and “wise” is dis- 
tinctly brought out in another passage in which St. Paul 
remonstrates with the Corinthians on their having too 
early and too exclusively seized on the earthly advantages 
of Christianity and taken pride in them. ‘“ Who maketh 
thee to differ from another?” he asks, “and what hast thou 
that thou didst not receive? now if thou didst receive it, 
why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received it? Now 
ye are full, now ye are rich, ye have reigned as kings with- 
out us: and I would to God ye did reign, that we also 
might reign with you. For I think that God hath set forth 
us the apostles last, as it were appointed to death: for we 
are made a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and to 
men. We are fools for Christ’s sake, but ye are wise in 
Christ ; we are weak, but ye are strong; ye are honourable, 
but we are despised. Even unto this present hour we both 
hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and 
have no certain dwellingplace; and labour, working with 
our own hands: being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, 
we suffer it.” (1 Cor.iv.,7—12.) Here we have a contrast 
between two kinds of Christians, or two degrees of Chris- 
tianity: one represented by the high-minded apostle, a 
giant in intellect, but a fool for Christ’s sake; the other 
by the commonplace Corinthians, mean in mind and 
aspiration, but wise as the children of this world are wise, 
and deserving to be called Christians only because, like the 
Pharisee, they thanked Christ for the wealth and honours 
they enjoyed in His name. 

Religion, then, is not a refuge merely for the feeble 
understanding and the weak reason; it is rather the only 
region in which the strongest intellect may soar, and the 
God-given instinct of progress may pursue its flight for 
ever. It is a victory when a man tears himself from gross 
indulgence, and seeks the rewards of prosperity and praise, 
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because it is a triumph of mind over matter; but it is a 
greater victory, because it is a greater triumph of mind 
over matter, when a man stands with Christ on the mount 
of temptation, and turns from the glory of earth to the 
worship of Truth and Holiness. 

And can we not see, my brethren, a very near resemblance 
between the suffering sons of literature in every age, the 
poets who begged their bread, and the philosophers whom 
the world reviled and persecuted, but who found a compen- 
sation and a solace in their calling—can we not see a 
resemblance between these and the foolish things of the 
world which God has chosen to confound the wise, and the 
weak things of the world which God hath chosen to con- 
found the things that are mighty, and who were compelled 
to preach the Gospel, and had therein a hundredfold 
return for the losses of earth? Both bathed themselves in 
immortal thought; both had, one the full reality, the 
other the elements of, the faith that overcometh the world. 
To both are the words spoken: “In the world ye shall 
have tribulation: but be of good cheer; I have overcome 
the world.” 

Christianity isa struggle between the spirit and the flesh ; 
in other words, between mind and matter. The greatest 
victory of Christianity is the greatest victory of mind. The 





purest, strongest, loftiest mind always gains the greatest 
Christian victory. It is a mischievous error that gives a 
distinctive theological meaning to the words flesh and 
spirit. Man consists of the two, each being exclusive of 
the other. Whatever is born of the flesh is flesh, whatever 
is born of the spirit is spirit. Flesh and spirit mean body 
and soul, mind and matter. The spirit or mind Sees 
discriminates, judges, chooses, decides. The flesh longs, 
lusts, desires, and indulges, without choosing, or against 
the choice of the mind or by its subjugation. “I delight 
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in the law of God after the inward man,” St. Paul says, “but 
I see another law in my members, warring against the 
law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the 
law of sin which is in my members.” (Rom. vii., 22, 23.) 
The desires of the flesh are commonly supposed to mean 
the grosser animal appetites. In Scripture they mean all 
the propensities and affections that are at variance with the 
behests of lofty all-discerning wisdom. “ The works of the 
flesh are adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, 
idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, 
strife, sedition, heresy, envyings, murders, drunkenness, 


revellings, and such like. . . . But the fruit of the 
spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 


faith, meekness, temperance.” (Gal. v., 19-21). Can you 
see a herd or a flock in which emulation and envy do not 
manifest themselves? Where do you see pride and vanity 
so fully displayed as in those birds whose nature has 
developed itself in the acquisition of gaudy plumage? All 
the vices that vex society and cause strife, variance and 
hatred, are vices of the flesh, animal vices, vices that we 
have in common with the lower creatures. All the virtues 
to which we aspire are virtues of the mind, virtues that 
we possess in common with God. Is not this enough to 
teach us that to love one another is the achievement of 
mind, and that the perfection of our nature and of society 
can be attained only by the supremacy of mind over 
matter, of man made mentally in the image of God over the 
animal made carnally after its kind. 

The Sermon on the Mount teaches the exaltation of men- 
tal qualities in order to form the true Christian character. 
Poverty of spirit or the absence of the pride of wealth, 
grave discernment of indignation at wrong, meekness, 
hungering and thirsting after justice, mercifulness, purity 
of heart—what are these but the characteristics of the 
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highest philosophy, the salt of the earth, the light of the 
world? The unfailing key to this matchless discourse is 
that it assigns to mind the province of presiding over every 
act, religious and secular. You may avoid killing as an 
act, yet retain and indulge unjust animal passions, and this 
is fatal to Christian philosophy, for it is fatal to the forma- 
tion of the Christian character. You may bring your gift 
to the altar and hate your brother, and this is fatal to 
Christian philosophy. You may swear and keep your 
oath, but not from love of truth, and this is fatal to Chris- 
tian philosophy. You may do acts of goodness from 
ostentation, and this will only strengthen within you a 
propensity of the flesh. Is it not true wisdom to prefer 
the endowments of mind, the abiding treasures of the 
intellect, to the treasures of earth, which moth and rust 
and thief can destroy? Is it not the highest philosophy to 
make righteousness or justice our first object of attainment 
on earth? Without this, have we a right to do anything 
or to undertake anything? Should not justice and honesty 
and regard for others govern in our search for food and 
raiment? Is it not true philosophy, is it not the rule of 
mind, to seek the eternal and divine principle of Right 
first, and according to it to regulate our search for all other 
things? Is not this to keep the Commandments? Is not 
this to love one another ? 

The Epistle to the Romans proceeds on this assumption, 
and finally makes the plain statement that the victory over 
the world and the flesh is to be accomplished only by the 
rule of mind over the body. “I beseech you, therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which 
is your reasonable service. And be not conformed to this 
world: but be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind (that is, by the renewing agency of the mind), that 

Ww 
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ye may prove what is that good, and acceptable, and 
perfect will of God."—Romans xii., 1-2. And mark well 
the train of thought connected in the Apostle’s argument 
with this supremacy of reason. “For I say, through the 
grace given unto me, to every man that is among you, not 
to think of himself more highly than he ought to think. 
For as we have many members in one body, and 
all members have not the same office: so we, being many, 
are one body in Christ, and every one members one of 
another.” When the reasoning soul is seated on the throne 
of government, and the animal appetites and affections— 
the instigators of all hatred, the stirrers of all strife—are 
reduced to a subordinate place, then may you appeal to 
man to form a right estimate of himself; then may you 
exhort a community of men to love as brothers, to bear one 
another’s burthens, to be helpful, to be courteous. 

And now may I not say to you whom I this day address, 
that a priceless privilege and responsibility is yours, inas- 
much as you are not far from the kingdom of heaven! I 
refer not to your ordinary Christian profession, or to ad- 
vances you may have made in Christian knowledge: I refer 
to the special character in which you are assembled as the 
members of a Literary Club. You havé made mental 
pleasures the solace of your lives, and in this you resemble 
the early Christian Church. You remember the terms in 
which the great Roman orator describes the charms of 
literature ; how they are as friends and counsellors in each 
emergency; how they are fellow travellers in the town or 
country ; how they never forsake us. You will find many 
an utterance of St. Paul pitched to the same key. To men 
of secular habits those utterances are unintelligiblc , and in 
a degree revolting. Should they ever bear any such aspect 
to any of you, reflect that your intellectual joys are just as 
mysterious to those whose lives are wholly sensuous and 
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uncultured. Thus in a special and most real sense you may be 
almost Christians. For if Christianity were rightly under- 
stood who would dare to call himself a Christian wholly ? 
And in one particular you are more happily circumstanced 

than the early Christians. Some of them in the elation of 
their spiritual joy disdained the sober occupations of daily 
life. St. Paul sharply rebukes them, and warns them that 
if a man toils not, neither shall he eat, and that he who 
provides not for his own is worse than an infidel. A like 
temptation too often besets the literary career. Wordsworth 
tells us of its sensations and its forebodings. 

I heard the skylark warbling in the sky, 

And I bethought me of the playful hare : 

Even such a happy child of earth am I; 

Even as more blissful creatures do I fare ; 

Far from the world I walk, and from all care ; 


But there may come another day to me— 
Solitude, pain of heart, distress, and poverty. 


My whole life I have lived in pleasant thought, 

As if life’s business were a summer mood ; 

As if all needful things would come unsought 

To genial faith, still rich in genial good ; 

But how can we expect that others should 

Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 

Love him, who for himself will take no heed at all? 


Such misgivings and such rebukes fall not to your lot in 
connection with your cultivation of letters. You are all 
engaged in some branch of the trade of this great com- 
mercial centre. But the hearts of the early Christians were 
not in trade. You possess the charm that protects you 
from its temptations, and raises you above its vicissitudes. 
You can understand how there was nothing extravagant 
in the apostle’s injunction to his convert, to whom a new 
world had been revealed, having food and raiment there- 
with to be content; and you can understand how reason- 
able and practical was his warning that those who made 
riches their sole aim fell into temptation and a snare. If 
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true Christianity were more fully taught it would arrest 
that mad pursuit of wealth which we all deplore. If 
its example were more generally followed the same 
result would ensue. And their example, I rejoice to say, 
is being followed even by you who are here to-day. 
May it spread, may it conquer, and may those who seek 
goodly pearls find the pearl of great price. May those who 


seek quiet joys in literature find the peace of God which 
passeth understanding. 
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THE ETYMOLOGY OF SOME COMMON 
EXCLAMATIONS. 


BY CHAS. T. TALLENT-BATEMAN. 


HE exclamations or interjections, with which I propose 
to deal in this ‘‘short communication,” are certain 
short expressions that have gained popular currency, and 
have come into general or, at least, common use among 
English-speaking people. 

Being most akin to proverbial expressions—after which 
they, in fact, take rank in the interesting department of 
folklore—these common short expressions may be well 
discussed by the light which wit and wisdom have con- 
centrated on the fascinating subject of Proverbs. The two 
styles of speech have, indeed, much common ground, and 
some expressions might be classed in either category ; 
many a proverb being reducible to a mere elaborate 
exclamation; and many an exclamation consisting of 
simply a pithy proverb. But, though alike in most points, 
the two classes of popular expression have several features 
of difference—particularly with regard to (1) origin, and 
(2) purpose. 

The proverb is an expression of worldly wisdom, while 
the exclamation is generally but an expression of surprise, 
vexation, anger, hate, horror or intense delight. 
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Bacon tells us that “the genius, wit and spirit of a 
nation are discovered in its proverbs:” I would add, “and 
its TEMPER, in its common exclamations.” 

Lord Russell defined the proverb as “the wit of one man, 
and the wisdom of many:” a corollary to which definition 
might be (alas!) that the common exclamation is, too often, 
“the wisdom of NONE, but the wit of many.” 

According to Agricola—I mean, of course, the German 
scholar—proverbs are “short sentences into which, as in 
rules, the ancients have compressed life”—a definition 
which almost equally fits our common exclamations, 
although not only “ancients,” but moderns, have, in the 
latter form of expression, compressed not only “life,” but 
death and even existence beyond the grave. 

The description by Erasmus, of proverbs as “ well-known 
and well-used dicta, framed in a somewhat out-of-the-way 
form or fashion,” applies to our exclamations, with the 
qualification, that the latter are not always “ well-used.” 

A similar aptitude attends Bacon’s further definition of 
proverbs, as “edge tools of speech, which cut and penetrate 
the knots of business and affairs,” with the addition that 
our exclamations cut and penetrate something more tender 
and sensitive than ‘knots of business.” Dr. Johnson’s 
definition, on the other hand, exactly suits either class :— 
“short sentences [though, often in the case of our subject, 
words only] frequently repeated by the people:” so does 
Tupper’s :—“ Intense expression of condensed idea.” 

In juxta-position to the following authoritative definitions 
of Proverbs, I will place, as contrasts thereto, my own 


’ 


imitative definitions of “common exclamations : ”— 





Common ExcLaMaTIONs. 
Short expressions drawn from sudden 


impulse. 


PROVERBS, 
“Short sentences drawn from long 
experience.” —Cervantes. 








“ A phrase of thought.”—Mair (but | A phrase of feeling. 
query, original.) 
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PROVERBS. Common EXcLaMATIONS. 
“The gemsof language.” —Saturday | Thegerms of language. (The earliest 
Review and D'Israeli. language must, no doubt, have been 


that of passion.) 











“ Jacula prudentium” (“javelins of | “Jacula impotentium” (darts of 
the wise.” )—Herbert. the weak.). 
“ Fragmentsof wisdom.”’—D'Israeli. | ‘Fragments of frailty.” 


“The people’s voice.”—Howell, in ; ‘“ Passion’s voice.” 
his sonnet prefixed to his Proverbs. 


Finally, while the proverb is a “paper of the evening,” 
the exclamation is a “short communication.” 

Mr. Mair, in his collection of proverbs, trespasses, I think, 
on the domain of the other form of expression; he, for 
instance, including the following in his list :— 

“ Bad luck to ye!” 

“ Bad cess to ye!” 

“ Bad scran to ye!” 

“Clear the way!” (“Fag an Bealach!” the war cry of the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers.) 

“The curse of Cromwell on ye!” 

“The curse of the crows on ye!” 

Isaac D’Israeli has classed among proverbs the excla- 





mation, “The die is cast!” : for the sole reason, I presume, 
that the phrase has a known history. 

“ Mind your P’s and Q’s” is a common direction, as 
to the origin of which three interesting theories have been 
propounded. The three sets of facts forming the respective 
foundations to these three theories are the following :— 

1) Taverners (says Mr. Mair), in reckoning the bills of 
their guests used the abbreviations of P and Q for pints 
and quarts of liquor; (2) the similarity of the two letters 
p and q in the alphabet book, which similarity would give 
rise to oft-repeated warnings from the old dame to her 
scholars; (3) the frequent directions of the French 
dancing-master, that his pupils should mind their pieds 
(feet) and queues (wigs) when making a bow. 
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“ Cut your stick!” (go away !) owes its origin, according 
to Mr. Mair, to the following practice. Formerly accounts 
were kept by ‘“‘nick-sticks.” Bakers, for instance, in deli- 
vering bread, had a stick, of which the customer had a 
duplicate; and, both being cut at the same time, a check 
was thereby provided against fraud. To “cut your stick” 
was, therefore, to “do what you have to do, and to go 
away.” (“Nick of time,” is, according to the same writer, 
trom the identical source.) 

It has been said, by more than one writer, that there 
are 20,000 proverbs circulating among European nations! 
How many common eaxclamations must there be in the 
same area of circulation! How many must there be in 
use among Englishmen alone! 

Lord Chesterfield has hinted that no gentleman quotes 
proverbs—‘a man of fashion,” said he, “never has 
recourse to proverbs and vulgar aphorisms’”—but that 
courtly nobleman seems to have given unrestricted licence 
to the use of strong invectives. 





I do not wish to deal with any branch of my subject 
from a philosophical, or even moral, much less theological, 
point of view; but I would ask, in passing—ask, as a young 
inquirer and aspirant after useful knowledge—how it is 
that people of the present day consider it unfashionable, or 
impolite, even positively vulgar, to (at any rate publicly) 
use such expressions as “damme” and “blast;” and yet 
consider it the essence of politeness, or, at least, in not bad 
taste, to exclaim “By Gad,” or “O dear;” and, as no 
worse than “‘caddish” or “boorish” to say “O Chri’” or 
“O Lor’.” It is surely not on account of any holy enthu- 
siasm, or other religious feeling; for the one style of 
expression is but a bashful, or timid, or cowardly, though 
direct, breach of the third commandment (“By Gad” 
being nothing else than “By God,” and “O dear,” than 
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“QO Dieu,” ““O God”); while the other does not offend 
any section of the “Decalogue.” How is it? Is it 
because of some kindly, good-natured sentiment toward 
our fellow creatures, that we deprecate any expressed 
intention, however hasty, or wish, however impotent, to 
cause perpetual new-world injury to our brethren ?—an 
injury, such as, for instance, is foreshadowed or suggested 
by the writer of the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians. 
(2 Thess. ii., 12), when recording “that they all might be 
damned who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in 
unrighteousness.” The word, there accentuated, seems to 
shock us all, though used by such a saintly man. 

Some common exclamations are, of course, wholly inno- 
cent; others, comparatively harmless, albeit outwardly 
coarse; while, on the other hand, some are justly repre- 
hensible, though, at first sight, blameless, and others are 
wholly bad. Of the last I have nothing to say. 

Most exclamations have a definite origin; and in many 
cases their origin can be traced. I will give you an inter- 
esting example. The common exclamation, “ Fudge !”— 
familiarised to us by its frequent use in The Vicar of 
Wakefield—is referred to by D’Israeli in his History of 
New Words, as a word whose meaning is disputed and 
whose origin is lost. It is, says the essayist, “a cant term, 
not in Grose, and only traced by Todd not higher than to 
Goldsmith.” It is, however, no invention of his. In a 
pamphlet, entitled, “ Remarks upon the Navy, 1700,” the 
term is declared to have been the name of a certain nautical 
personage who had lived in the lifetime of the writer. 
“ There was, sir, in our time, one Captain Fudge, commander 
of a merchant-man, who, upon his return from a voyage, 
how ill fraught soever his ship was, always brought home 
his owners a good cargo of lies, so much that now, aboard 
ship, the sailors, when. they hear a great lie told, cry out, 
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You fudge it!’” Hotten,in his Slang Dictionary, adopts 
this version, and adds corroborative testimony in its support. 
The interjection, “Boh!” used to frighten children, is 
said by Mr. Mair to be “very ancient, and to be derived 
possibly from Boh, the ferocious chief under Odin, whose 
name was a terror to the enemy.” But, in my opinion, the 
word is a corruption of Bog, Bogie, Bogle—a ghost or 
spectre. 
minds back to that past period when tankards were fur- 
nished with a row of pegs or pins to regulate the quantity 
of each person’s draught. 


The stimulating exclamation, “Peg away!” throws our 


Many common expressions of ours are somewhat irreve- 
rent corruptions of Romish ecclesiastical phrases, consisting 
of serious appeals, earnest assurances, or emphatic ejacula- 
tions; while others are, undoubtedly, thinly—often very 
thinly—disguised blasphemies. As instances of the former 
class, I would quote the following :—“ It’s all my eye!” 
otherwise “It’s all my eye and Betty Martin!” which is a 
survival of the pious exclamation, “O mihi, beate Martine!” 
(“O me, blessed Martin !”). 

“ Hocus Pocus”—a memento (according to Tillotson) of 
that portion of the service of the mass commencing “‘ Hoc 
est corpus,” referring to the body of Our Lord. (The 
Habeas Corpus has, by the way, become the slang “ Ha’purth 
0’ coppers.”) 

“ Pigs—an't please the pigs” (i.e., “if I can so manage”), 
where “pigs” is a corruption of the word “ pyx,” the name 
of the sacred vessel in which the Host is kept in Roman 
Catholic countries. 

“ Hurrah !”—the origin of which expression, common to 
most European languages, is generally thus stated : “ Hiera- 
Solyma!” (“Holy Jerusalem!”) was the cry of the 
Crusaders, and the “Hiera,” when rapidly pronounced, 
easily came to resemble “hurrah.” 
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“Go to Jericho!” may, thinks Mr. Mair, refer to David's 
injunction to his messengers, who had been shaved by the 
Ammonites, to ‘‘tarry at Jericho until your beards be 
grown.” (1 Chronicles xix., 5.) “IU see you at Jericho” 
may refer to incarceration, as Halliwell states that Jericho 
is an old English phrase for prison. 

“ Good-bye” is an abbreviation of “God be wi’ ye.” 

“Carry me out!” and “ Let me die,” are pure slang ; but 
are, says Hotten, “profanely derived from the ‘ Nunc 
dimittis’ (Luke xi., 29).” The Irish generally add, it 
appears, “and bury me decently!” (The long-established 
innocent word “bigot” has, according to common account, 
an irreverent origin in very early history.) 

The expression, “In a quandary,” denoting a dilemma, 
is said—with reason, I think— to be a developed corruption 
of “qwen dirai-je?” —“What shall I say of it?” 
The vernacular users show no respect for the classical 
status of the Latin tongue ; for the sarcastic “rusticus” is 
distorted into the extremely coarse “rusty-guts,” to 
describe a blunt, rough old fellow [Hotten]; while they 
have flattered the French in the compilation of the 
common East-London exclamation, “ Shock-per-swaw,” 
(chacun pour soi)—a variation which reminds us of the 
common Manchester saying, “Olive oil!” for “ Au revoir!” 
In passing, an amusing corruption of a classical word, the 
Greek =xeddvvyme (to disperse, or to retire tumultuously), 
occurs in the much-used American verb, to “ skedaddle ”— 
probably first hailing from a grammar-school or college, 
where intentional misrenderings of the classics are much 
indulged in. 


Some exclamations are provokingly pointless and 
meaningless—as, for example, “Oh, my!”—but many of 
them, beside being full of meaning, are very emphatic, and 
some really terrible in their significance and power. 
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“ Bosh” is vague, but very effective ; it is said to be derived, 
not from the German “bosch,” but from the Gipsy 
language, the Persian (see Slang Dict.), and the Turkish 
(as in bosh lakeral, “ empty talk”). 

D'Israeli says “our own proverbs are too often deficient 
in that elegance and ingenuity which are often found in 
the Spanish and the Italian.” But we can, I think, tran- 
scend any language, even the forcible German, in our 
wealth of expletive. 

The average Englishman used to boast, if he does not 
still do so, of his admiration of a “good round oath.” 
With reference to this phrase 





“a round oath,” my 
opinion is that the direct oath, the positive curse of 
blasphemy, is an oath of square dimensions; of which 
nervousness, or cowardice, or innate shame, has rounded off 
the corners and edges. While some of the wndiluted oaths 
are non-blasphemous—such as “ Be-blowed” (described by 
Hotten as “a windy exclamation equivalent to an oath”)— 
some of the veiled oaths (Hotten calls them “oblique 
oaths”) are positively impious. (See Slang Dict.: under 
“ By Golly.”) Let me give a few specimens, avoiding, of 
course, all foul or low “slang.” 

“By gad,” “gum,” “Jove,’ “George,” “Jo,” “Job,” 
“ dad,’ “ golly,” “gorry,” “ gorra,’ “gommy,” “gonnes,” etc., 
“egad,” “bedad,” “O golly,” “’fore gad,” “gad’s life,” and 
similar expressions, are not so much corruptions, as in- 
tentional imitative renderings of the clearly blasphemous 
oath—the “Jove” and the “George” being only apparent 
adaptations of a heathen appeal, or a Christian warrior’s 
battle-cry—just as the German “ Pott,” used particularly 
in “ Pott’s Himmel” and “ Pott’s Tausend,’ is the counter- 
feit, rather than the modification, of the name of the Deity. 
Small boys in the United States are, says Hotten, “ permit- 
ted by their guardians to say ‘Gol darn;’” while “actual 
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profanity” is on no account allowed those interesting 
juveniles. 

Then again, just as the Germans have, as a most common 
exclamation, “0O Je!” ; so England has its “By Jabez,” 
“jabbers,” “jingo,” “ginger,’ “Jeremy,” “Jerry,” “ gilli- 
ver,’ “giggery,” “jilly,’ “Gemini” (in spite of its 
seeming classical form), “Jiggers,” ete., which should 
cause pain to trinitarians; as should also “O Chri,’” 
‘O Criky,” “O Christy,” “O Christopher,” ete. ; “O La” 
(which Hotten describes as “a euphuistic rendering of Lorp, 
common amongst females and very precise persons’), 
“O Law,” “O Lor,” ““O Lawks,” “ Lawk-a-daisy” (? “‘ Lord 
Jesus”), “ Lors-a-mercy” (“ Lord, have mercy,”), etc. 

Some of our exclamations are but simple abbreviations 
of oaths, as especially the “’ods;” “’od drat [rot] it,” 
otherwise “od rabbit,” “’ods blood,” ete., ete. “O ditty,” 
is, surely, “O Deity”; so is, probably, “O Davy,” though 
usually regarded as a corruption of “affidavy” (affidavit), 
or of “O David.” Several old-fashioned exclamations are 
clearly irreverent, if not blasphemous :—’s death, ’s wounds, 
zounds, ’oonds, ’oons, ’slooks, zooks,’s blood. 

One of the longest and one of the most carefully 
finished papers in Curiosities of Literature is that on 
“The Philosophy of Proverbs.” Could not a paper be 
written on “The Philosophy of Common Exclamations ” ? 
What is, for instance, the cause of the variation or cor- 
ruption of phrase or word in the class of expressions just 
commented on? The object of the use of the original 
phrase or word is evident. Man swore or cursed out of ill 
temper, or sudden vexation, or extreme anger, or hatred ; 
and this he did most likely thoughtlessly, if not guile- 
lessly: though, if he had any design or choice at all in the 
use of words, it would be for the purpose of launching the 
most awe-inspiring or deeply-humbling expressions possible; 
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references to the Almighty or to future judgment or punish- 
ment—to “perdition,” in fact—being the most impressive, 
and consequently the most valuable to him. But why does 
he habitually modify this reference, diluting his potion, 
drawing his sting, blunting his weapon’s edge, when the 
same purpose has still to be fulfilled ? 

Hotten says, by the way, “an effective ejaculation and 
moral waste-pipe for interior passion or wrath is seen in 
the exclamation, ‘ By the ever-living, jumping Moses’—a 
harmless phrase,” he adds, “that from its length expends 
a considerable quantity of fiery anger.” A similar, though 
less reverent, style of speech would appear to be the Irish 
senseless oath, “ By the holy poker and the tumbling Tom !” 

“Moral waste-pipe” being philosophic, and having 
closely studied the subject, I once presumed to record 
certain theories and conclusions of mine on the question 
raised above. I will submit them in the following form 
and order :— 

1. That—going back to the earliest English swearing 
days—the man of violent and ungoverned temper and of 
strong speech did not, even when angry, naturally or 
deliberately defy his Maker, but took up the sacred name 
(perhaps thoughtlessly, perhaps boastfully) in order only to 
crush or terrify his opponent or offender. 

2. That, finding the direct and positive and unequivocal 
oath, or profane appeal, shocked in others the sense of 
common propriety, the man (of the type indicated) cut 
down, or varied, or disguised the most offending expres- 
sions, so as to deprive them of all their demonstrative pro- 
fanity, while preserving much of their intensity or 
eloquence. 

3. That at those exceptional periods—e.g., the reigns of 
Charles II. and George 1V.—of English history, when 
frivolity and recklessness extensively prevailed, this habit 
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of half-profane expression would become popular and 
general, and be overlooked, if not positively sanctioned, by 
even the clergy; and the modifications or equivocations 
of the original phrases would increase in number and 
variety. 

4. That the thoughtlessness, generally accompanying or 
mingling with the natural gaiety and impulsiveness of 
human nature, has, in our enlightened day and amongst 
the most religious of modern circles, assisted in the 
preservation (as seasoning to ordinary lively conversation) 
of those easily-uttered and superficially-innocent expres- 
sions which have been handed down, with the tradition of 
gencral language, from the periods above alluded to; and 
have been, by each succeeding generation, employed as 
legitimate expressions—of surprise, of unpleasant dis- 
appointment, or of unexpected joy—without regard to 
their origin, composition or inner meaning. 

5. That the careful study of etymology might lead us all 
to revise our vocabularies, and to alter or expurge some 
ingredients of our everyday parlance. 

In conclusion: Is our language, or rather, are we, its 
spokesmen, more tainted (in the above respect) than others 
in Europe? I am afraid all linguists will emphatically say 
“ Yes”—with due remembrance of the well-known coarse 
habit of the German, and the flippant style of the French. 
(Will you believe it, that we are known to the gamins 
of Lausanne, and other places in South Switzerland, as 
“ Messieurs les Demmittes,” and as “ Messieurs les Godem- 
mittes ”"—nicknames which have been earned through 





the regular indulgence there, by our representative com- 
patriots, in the linguistic habit of jolly Major Bagstock— 
“Joe Bagstock, Sir”—and of the less cheerfully immortal 
Mantalini.) 

I do not, however, ignore the fact, that the French once 
shared our national use of the word (just hinted at) so 
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closely connected with the English curse, and so often 
forming alone the English expression of petulence ; that, 
for, instance, in Moliére’s comedy of “Les Précieuses 
Ridicules,” the sham marquis utters an awful oath in quite 
the orthodox British terms of years ago. But France, 
both superstitious and free-thinking, has, let us bear in 
mind, quite dropped that form of expression; while Eng- 
land is only just beginning to reluctantly abandon it. The 
French have not, as far as I have learned, preserved 
even a modified form of the word for popular use—as have 
our American cousins in their “darned” and “tarned.” 
Yet one often hears, among the French peasantry, the 
interjection, “ Dame ;” but this only in the sense of 
“indeed,” though still slightly irreverent ; for this excla- 
mation exactly corresponds with the old English ex- 
pression, “marry” (“forsooth”), and would appear to be 
similarly derived; “Dame,” like the “Lady” in “By’r 
Lady,” referring to “Dame Marie,” the mother of our 
Lord. 

Many phrases are vulgarly made emphatic as exclama- 
tions by the use of descriptive or expressive adjectives, 
such as “thundering,” “thumping,” &c. ; but this use of 
language belongs to another (a more familiar, but no more 
interesting) branch of literary style, and does not come 
within the scope of this paper, already unduly long. 
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CLAUDE LORRAINE* 


BY J. INGLEBY. 


HE class of art publications in which the intrinsic 
interest of the literary work is heightened (likewise 
the price) by illustrations of exceptional value and merit, 
etchings and photogravures, by new and artistic letterpress, 
superior paper, and careful presswork, is rapidly becoming 
fashionable. They encourage and spread a taste for Art 
which must result in good to both artists and littérateurs, 
if care is taken that showy etchings are not used to cloak 
the want of literary merit in the text. 

In the present case the artistic merit of the volume is 
very pronounced, the illustrations are happily chosen and 
excellently executed, whilst Mrs. Pattison has written an 
interesting biography of the great painter, Claude of Lor- 
raine, uniformly thorough and learned, mostly pleasant to 
read, and containing passages of eloquent artistic acumen, 
reminding one of Ruskin. It is only marred by rather 
prolix details of names, dates, subjects, and purchasers of 
Claude’s numerous pictures, savouring of catalogue, but 
after all evidently due to an enthusiastic loving admiration 
of his works, and a perfect mastery of her subject on the 
part of the authoress. After a commendably short review 





* “Claude Lorraine: His Life and His Works, from unpublished documents.” By 
Mrs. Mark Pattison. Paris: L’Art. 
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of the position of Art in France at the time—the servility 
of the artists of the Lebrun type—executing “grandes 
machines” illustrating the heroic deeds of the sovereign, 
and seldom caring at all for landscape—contrasted with 
the free, unfettered, nature-loving art of Claude Lorraine, 
Mrs. Pattison plunges into the controversy of the life and 
family history of Claude, faults and inaccuracies of former 
biographers, etc., and by the aid of the “ Documents 
Inédits ”—unpublished documents—mentioned on the title- 
page, proceeds to establish and unfold a biography of the 
painter, which is probably the best and most accurate 
extant. These unpublished papers appear to be nothing 
better than Claude’s will and the proces verbal or report 
of the notary who attended to read it before the relatives 
of the defunct artist.* When one gets well into the book, 
one wishes rather that THE LIFE of the painter had been 
omitted from the title, that the documents had not been 
discovered, and that Mrs. Pattison had given more of her 
charming descriptions of the works of Claude, her beautiful 
and just criticisms on the principles of his art, and clever 
analysis of its practice and development. 

She claims rightly that these documents do testify to 
his goodness of heart, fidelity of affection to his relatives, 
(even after he was so famous than none but great princes 
or great prelates had the entrée to his atelier), to his simple 
tastes of life, to the liberality when living, which left him 
so little to leave at death that it indirectly led to the sale 
of his famous “ Book of Truth” (Libro della Verita), and its 
finding its way to this country; they also confirm San- 
drart’s statement as to the painter’s ignorance of good 
writing, spelling, and other matters outside his art. On 


>? 





* They simply serve as pegs for padding, supplying lists of legacies, &c., and discussions 
on trivial matters, which fill a certain number of pages between the illustrations. 
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this point the authoress writes: “The great French land- 
scape painter, he who was first to put the sun in the sky 
of art, the father of the modern school, was in all things 
most ignorant; but if human knowledge failed him, he 
knew by art the secrets of God.” “The lessons he received 
from masters profited him little, but the lessons which 
came to him from Nature, he assimilated with rare intelli- 
gence. All that he was reduced to learn from any other 
source he never more than half mastered.” 

The story of Claude’s first journey to Rome, his studies 
under Tassi, his return to France, his disappointments and 
second journey to Rome, are well told; and the fact of his 
subsequent ten years’ fight for existence, painting ceilings 
and frescoes before he attained any fame, is emphasised as 
not having been hitherto sufficiently understood. It is 
when she leaves these matters, admittedly of secondary 
“interest” in her book, and discourses on her principles of 
criticism, on the essence of Claude’s art, the poetic senti- 
ment in his pictures, his mastery of light, love of the 
mystery of undulating, sunlit plains, dying away into the 
blaze of the setting sun—it is when she reveals how 
thoroughly she is impregnated with the spirit of his work, 
and how eloquently she can impart it to others, that the 
ordinary amateur and reader begins to take an absorbing 
interest in Mrs. Pattison’s work. Nothing could be more 
admirable than some of her “translations,” as it were, ot 
his pictures; they are somewhat like Ruskin’s, only not 
overdrawn in the direction of giving undue significance to 
certain details, and attributing points and intentions to 
the artist which he most probably never dreamt of. 

Chapter VI., treating of the “Book of Truth,” is 
thoroughly enjoyable and interesting, and Mrs. Pattison 
did good service by her careful, protracted examination of 
this rare collection of drawings, now lying at Chatsworth, 
and made into an heirloom of the Dukes of Devonshire. 
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I cannot do better than give one or two short extracts 
from some of the passages alluded to above. Speaking of 
the style of criticisms of Claude’s pictures (often rather 
severe) by persons enamoured of other schools, she says: 
“To-day, if enlisted in the ranks of a special school, we 
think ourselves dispensed from all equitable feeling towards 
those who do not partake our manner of seeing—the best- 
established reputations only inspire us with disdain—in 
short, our injustice is in proportion to the strength of our 
convictions. As for me, I consider it the first duty of the 
critic to separate himself as much as possible from his own 
prejudices and those of the age—to endeavour to place him- 
self on the same point of view as the artists he is studying 
—to determine well their aptitude and their aim, and only 
then to judge of the manner in which they played their 
part and fulfilled their mission.” 

On these lines Mrs. Pattison cleverly meets the stock 
reproaches against Claude's pictures of being too un- 
natural; or that, on the other hand, he composed his 
pictures after his method, the studies from Nature in the 
“ Book of Truth” serving as his inspiration. Whilst upon 
the theme of Claude’s mastery of light, she discourses 
most pleasantly again and again, until the expression 
“golden light” gets a trifle too frequent. As a sample of 
her descriptive criticisms take the following on Claude's 
picture of the cowherd :— 

“At the end of a long summer's day a herd of cattle 
return from the fields. They approach a river flowing in 
broad, graceful curves, and as they perceive the ford 
which separates them from their shelter they quicken 
their speed, precipitate themselves into the water, and 
then tarry there to cool their flanks, covered with the 
dust of the road. The cowherd takes no further care of 
his herd. Pleased that he is home again, he falls carelessly 
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on a mossy bank, beneath the shade of an aged tree, 
whilst the sound of his horn announces his return to the 
dwellers in the cottages he can see through the trees on 
the opposite bank. The horizon trembles in the glare of 
the setting sun; in the calm sky are seen some birds seek- 
ing their nests in the bushy tops of the elms and poplars 
which line the course of the water, and seem to lend 
freshness to the parched fields. The day dies slowly in 
absolute repose—no noise, no movement—only in the 
distance a peasant follows his pannier-laden mules, and 
slowly gains the rustic bridge thrown over the river. 

“Where is the scene of this pastoral? The answer is 
found in these noble Corinthian columns rising beside the 
humble farm, hiding themselves, like kings in exile, behind 
the tree, which barely veils them with its transparent 
foliage; but a ray of light sent by the dying day 
traitorously discovers them, and shows us their sombre 
majesty full of reminiscences.” 

Respecting Claude's love of sunlight, after a magnificent 
description of the silent landscapes of sunny lands, 
bathed in the golden light which Claude knew how to 
appropriate with consummate science, she writes :— 

“ This golden light, which vibrates over the silent land- 
scapes of sunny lands, Claude knew how to appropriate 
with a consummate science. He who appreciates the 
South can give it no half love. You must be able to give 
yourself to the sun, let yourself be carried away by the 
infinitude of dreams which come to compel your slumber, 
when, lying on the slopes of the arid hills, you scent the 
perfume of thyme and lavender springing forth in the 
fissures of the rocks, You must tremble at the first gust 
of wind, despair when rain commences to fall, shiver if a 
cloud glides but for an instant between the earth and the 
calm heaven of floating ecstasy. The pines, the palms, the 
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mournful cypress, the olive’s silver foliage hinder us from 
regretting the song of birds hidden in the green forests of 
the North, or the flowery carpet which covers their moist 
earth. There, it is the lark which rises wheeling about 
and pierces the haze with its fresh note, still moist with the 
dew of morn. Here, it is the grasshopper, the insects with 
their wings of flame, with their monotonous and discordant 
tic-tic, their sharp-toned humming, which vibrates over the 
sun-baked earth. If, by chance, the nightingale comes in 
the spring to visit the thick laurels clustering near the 
little white houses, sleeping, with closed shutters, all 
around, instead of charming he troubles; he has lost, 
indeed, his soft, velvety note, and his modulations, so capti- 
vating to the ear under the fresh shades of the North, take 
a strange accent—it is rather a gigantic rattle—alarming 
the country, and, whilst disturbing it, warning of a pressing 
danger menacing its mysterious slumber. 

“Perhaps one must come from the North to feel 
thoroughly the South; perhaps one must have struggled 
with Nature in her rigorous mood to appreciate worthily 
the charm which she displays when she abandons herself 
to the desires of the man whom she envelops with her 
ardent passions, and the depths of whose soul she touches 
with her fire. Perhaps Claude, if he had been by birth of 
the South, would not have known how to interpret for us 
the ravishment which possesses those who dream in the 
land of the sun, the vague joy which denotes the moment 
when the mystery of the union of Nature with the soul of 
man is accomplished. 

“Tt is this love of the sunlit dreamland which makes the 
most characteristic pictures of the master those where the 
real subject is found in the middle distance. Says his 
friend, Joachim de Sandrart, ‘I, for my part, liked gigantic 
rocks, grandeur and wildness of scenery, whereas he 
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preferred the spots from which you could see the infinite 
undulations of the plains beyond.” 

The concluding chapter upon Claude’s remarkable etch- 
ings is of great interest, and is brought to a close by a kind 
of summary, in which the authoress, whilst defending 
Claude’s art, and comparing him with Poussin and Turner, 
writes, perhaps, the most brilliant portions of the book, 
against the reproach of Claude's critics that he is the 
father of the Arcadian Academic School. She writes: “If 
the painter displays in the foreground of his canvasses all 
manner of contrasts, if he opposes gigantic rocks to the 
gracefully-rounded bouquets of trees, and the rigid masses 
of classical ruins to the pliant curves of climbing plants, it 
is only to make the more telling the indefinite charm of 
the distant plains bathed in golden light. This rare and 
delicate gift—the sentiment of life in landscape—he owes 
above all to his instinctive love of the invisible, of the air 
that cannot be grasped, of the atmosphere without colour, 
which is nowhere and yet everywhere. His passion for 
light and air would alone have sufficed to give to his work 
an accent of poetry, even without that tendency which 
ever drove him to seek in the image of Nature the vibra- 
tions of the human soul.” 

In conclusion, considering the great appreciation of 
Claude’s works in this country (which contains the lion’s 
share of them), and the merit of the book, I wish it had 
been in English instead of being, as it is, English compo- 
sition in excellent French. 




















IN AN INN PARLOUR. 


BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


ONGFELLOW says :— 
All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses. Through the open door 
The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 
With feet that make no sound upon the floor. 


And what is true of houses is, of course, equally true of 
inns. If you have travelled much, and are given to that 
retrospection which is the peculiar charm of travel, you 
will, doubtless, have many haunted inn chambers in the 
gallery of your imagination. How many shades of friends 
you have made merry with, and people you have met fill 
the rooms of the caravansaries where you and they 


Did bide your destined hour, 
And went your way. 


Some of these places, too, are haunted by people whom we 
have known but have never met. If, for instance, you have 
ever slept in the Macbeth chamber of the inn at Stratford- 
on-Avon, you can scarcely have done so without seeing 
visions and dreaming dreams. Thackeray slept at Dessein’s 
at Calais, and held converse with the ghost of Sterne, and 
though it was no longer the Dessein’s of Sterne’s time, so 
closely did the satirist identify the shade of the sentimen- 
talist with the room which he called Sterne’s that travellers 
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still ask for it as for a haunted place. Dr. Johnson never 
could have visited that inn at Tunbridge Wells of which I 
am thinking now, because it is of more recent date than 
his time, but Thackeray may have done so, though I do 
not know that he ever did, yet both authors are associated 
with it for reasons which came about in this wise. 

It was evening, dinner was over, and my friend Erasmus 
(now, alas, sleeping his last sleep) was dozing placidly in his 
easy chair, and I, more wakeful, was left to the companion- 
ship of my own thoughts, or to such books lying on the 
tables as the host had provided for his guests. We had 
arrived at Tunbridge at noon, intending to take a passing 
glance at the place, and then proceed on the morrow to the 
sea coast. In the meantime we had done such explorations 
as the time would permit. These had shown us that 
Tunbridge Wells is a pleasant place which straggles up and 
down hill, far and wide, in a cheerful careless way, about a 
high, breezy, sunlit common. This common is the special 
charm of the place. It rises to a height of several hundred 
feet above the sea level (you may read the exact figures on 
the front of the verandahed hotel perched on the highest 
point), and has gorse and brambles growing on it, and here 
and there great masses of rock breaking out from the green 
turf. From it you can look out upon innumerable villas 
dotted about the margin of it, or gleaming white from the 
wooded sides of the adjacent hills; and over the deep 
hollows that lie between, your eye is carried to purple 
distances. The common is crossed by paths and drives, 
and finger posts show you the way to the great Toad Rock 
and other similar attractions. In the afternoon hours people 
ride, or walk, or drive along the ways; children and nurse- 
maids are scattered over the turf; and old gentlemen seated 
on sunny benches doze over their newspapers, while the 
band makes music on the Pantiles below. 
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Our hotel was on the lower ground, and near the Parade 
and the famous wells. Across the road the common rose 
abruptly with some tall trees on the edge of it, and under 
these a line of hackney carriages were waiting for hire. 
The quaintest and most old-world part of Tunbridge is the 
Pantiles, or Parade, which consists mainly of a long row of 
many-gabled buildings, with a piazza running the length 
of it, like those at Chester, and giving the tradesmen’s 
shops somewhat the air of cloistered seclusion. Along the 
front grow tall shady trees, and across the way, and around, 
other buildings crowd and elbow each other irregularly, 
with the pump room standing detached at the end. In 
one corner of the Piazza is the well, presided over by an 
elderly lady, who sells flowers and fills the beakers of 
those who come to drink, and will tell you how many 
years she has, like a naiad, haunted this spring of healing 
waters. It was about these Pantiles that the old-world 
society gathered when the place was fashionable. Here 
they walked and danced and talked, and made merry over 
their cups to the sound of the fiddles, busy at work under 
the trees. The trees are still there, and the music still is 
played, but the company and the manners are changed. 
If you want relics of this quainter time you will find them 
not so much in the Pantiles as in the old curiosity shop in 
the corner, in the shape of pictures and furniture, possibly 
the waifs and strays of the wrecked households of people 
who once came there. The theatre, standing in this group 
of old Pantile buildings, has long been closed and turned 
to more prosaic uses, and when we were there, the great 
hotel close by stood forlorn and empty, like a banquet hall 
deserted. 

There was so little of the quaint old-world life to be seen 
among those who were moving about there, that in the 
seclusion of the inn parlour one had to conjure up the 
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forms of those who had visited it. One gets glimpses of 
the ancient manners in such books as Dr. Doran’s A 
Lady of the Last Centwry, wherein the sprightly Mrs. 
Montagu describes some of the people she met there. 
She was astonished to find the grave Dr. Young and old 
Colley Cibber on the most intimate terms. Mrs. Montagu 
on the Pantiles asked the doctor how long he intended to 
stay, and his answer was, “As long as your rival stays!” 
When this riddle was explained, the “rival” proved to be 
the sun. The lively lady sketched the people who crowded 
the Pantiles: “Jews, Christians, and Heathens,” she calls 
them. She says, “Lady Parker and her two daughters 
make a remarkable figure . . . such hats, capuchins, 
and short sacks as were never seen! One of the ladies 
looks like a statebed running on castors. She has robbed 
the valance and tester of a bed for a trimming.” She 
describes the vicar thus:—“The good parson offered to 
show us the inside of his church, but made some apology 
for his undress, which was a true canonical dishabille. 
He had on a grey striped calamanco nightgown; a wig 
that once was white, but by the influence of an uncertain 
climate, turned to a pale orange; a brown hat encom- 
passed by a black hatband; a band somewhat dirty, that 
decently retired from the shadow of his chin; a pair of 
grey stockings, well mended with blue worsted, strong 
symptoms of the congenial care and affection of his wife, 
who had mended his hose with the very worsted she had 
bought for her own.” The vicar was a smoker, too, it 
seemed, for she says, “I saw a large horn tobacco-box 
with Queen Anne’s head upon it peeping out of his pocket.” 

Thackeray I have said came here; indeed he knew it well: 
and in that Roundabout Paper, called Tunbridge Toys, 
he tells us that it was familiar to him asa boy. Writing 
that paper, he says, “As I look up from my desk I see 
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Tunbridge Wells common and the rocks, this strange 
familiar place which I remember forty years ago. Boys 
saunter over the green with stumps and cricket bats, other 
boys gallop by on the riding-master’s hacks . . . I 
wend my way to the Pantiles, the queer little old-world 
Pantiles, where a hundred years since so much good com- 
pany came to take its pleasure. Is it possible that in the 
past century, gentlefolk of the first rank (as I read lately 
in a lecture on George II. in the Cornhill Magazine) 
assembled here and entertained each other with gaming, 
dancing, fiddling, and tea. There are fiddlers, harpers, and 
trumpeters, performing at this moment in a weak little old 
balcony, but where is the fine company? Where are the 
earls, duchesses, bishops and magnificent embroidered 
gamesters? A half a dozen of children and their nurses 
are listening to the musicians; an old lady or two in a poke 
bonnet passes ; and for the rest I see but an uninteresting 
population of native tradesmen. I stroll over the 
common and survey the beautiful purple hills, twinkling 
with a thousand bright villas, which have sprung up 
over this charming ground since first I saw it. What 
an admirable scene of peace and plenty! What a 
delicious air breathes over the heath, and blows the cloud 
shadows across it, and murmurs through the full clad 
trees? Can the world show a land fairer, richer, and more 
cheerful?” Thackeray has peopled the place with creatures 
of his own imagination, for is not Tunbridge Wells for 
ever associated with The Virginians, and are not Harry 
Warrington and Lady Maria, and the rest of them as real 
as any of those whom Mrs. Montagu describes ? 

Among the books lying on the table of the hotel parlour 
I found one in which the author, a writer of light and 
trifling society verses, undertakes to revive descriptively 
in prose this old-world life of the Tunbridge Pantiles, but 
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in a manner not so successful as Thackeray's. Among 
other notable things he tells us that here in his time, 
along with other distinguished persons, came Dr. Johnson, 
and this gives him an opportunity to write rather con- 
temptuously of the great Cham of Literature, who seems 
to this later writer, to have been little more than a pom- 
pous, overrated, and ill-mannered pedant. Such an opinion 
of grand old Samuel in these days is calculated to startle 
one. One feels almost as much shocked as Miss Jemima 
Pinkerton, when, in disdain of the gift, Becky Sharp flung 
the dictionary of the great lexicographer at the feet of that 
lady as she drove from the school, which had been 
honoured with the worthy doctor’s patronage. Of little 
moment, however, was the opinion of this literary trifler, 
but his reference to the doctor had brought another ghost 
upon the scene. 

It was in 1748 when Johnson came to the Wells and met 
Garrick, and Richardson, and Cibber, and Mr. Pitt and 
others. They have preserved a sketch of these notabilities, 
and foremost among these is the worthy doctor. One can 
recall in imagination that distinguished company with its 
wigs and lace and rufiles. In that year, as they walked the 
Pantiles, Johnson was hard at work on his Dictionary, 
“tugging at his oar,” as Boswell says, and Richardson would 
have in his mind Clarissa Harlowe, which appeared in the 
year following. His rival Fielding was then doubtless at 
work too, on Tom Jones. Johnson liked Richardson 
rather than the other, and in comparing the two, he says 
to Boswell, “Sir, there is all the difference in the world 
between the characters of Fielding and those of Richardson. 
Characters of manners are very entertaining, but they are 
to be understood by a more superficial observer than 
characters of nature, where a man must dive into the 
recesses of the human heart.” And then he goes on to 
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say, “that there was as great a difference between them as 
between a man who knew how a watch was made and a 
man who could tell the hour by looking at the dial-plate,” 
a remark, which whether applicable or not to Richardson 
and Fielding, might well, we think, be taken to heart by 
the literary trifler who wrote so flippantly of the great 
doctor. Johnson was not a great poet, but many a writer 
of society-verse might with profit consider these lines in 
“The Vanity of Human Wishes: ”— 


Proceed, illustrious youth, 
And virtue guard thee to the throne of truth ! 
Yet should thy soul indulge in generous heat, 
Till captive science yields her last retreat ; 
Should reason guide thee with her brightest ray, 
And pour on misty doubt, resistless day ; 
Should no disease thy torpid veins invade, 
Nor melancholy’s phantoms haunt thy shade, 
Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 
Nor think the doom of man reversed for thee ; 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause awhile from letters to be wise. 


It was rather odd that I should find also among the 
books on the table an old number of the Contemporary 
Review, with an article in it on Dr. Johnson, by the author 
of Obiter Dicta, and that I should find there also the words 
I have quoted. It was a coincidence too, that the writer 
should have felt himself impelled to enter into a comparison 
between Carlyle and Johnson by a remark in the Times 
that Carlyle was a greater man than Johnson, and another 
in the World that “the late Mr. Carlyle was a brute and a 
boor.’ Very seasonable and entertaining it was to read 
this article, writen in that off-hand irresponsible vigorous 
way which marks this author’s essays, and all the more 
pleasant because one could sympathise with the spirit 
which conceived it, and all that was said in praise and 
defence of honest and trusty Samuel. I could agree with 
him, too, when he says, “Johnson’s literary fame is in our 
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judgment as secure as his character.” . . . ‘Never, as 
he wrote to Mrs. Thrale, ‘let criticism operate upon your 
face or your mind, it is very rarely that an author is hurt 
by his critics. The blaze of reputation cannot be blown 
out, but it often dies in the socket.’ Dr. Johnson is in no 
danger from anybody, none but Gargantua could blow him 
out, and he still burns brightly in his socket.” And then 
he goes on to ask, ‘“‘ How long will this continue? Who can 
say? It isa far cry to 1985. Science may, by that time, 
have squeezed literature out, and the author of The 
Lives of the Poets may be dimly remembered as an old 
fellow who lived in the dark ages and had a very creditable 
faculty for making chemical experiments. On the other 
hand, the spiritualists may be in possession, in which case 





the Cock Lane ghost will occupy more of public attention 
than Boswell’s hero, who will, perhaps, be represented as 
the profane utterer of those idle words, ‘Suppose I know 
a man to be so lame that he is absolutely incapable of 
moving’ himself, and I find him in a different room from 
that in which I left him, shall I puzzle myself with idle 
conjectures, that, perhaps, his nerves have by some 
unknown change all at once become effective? No, sir, it 
is clear how he got into a different room,—he was carried.’”’ 

Like a cautious man, on this subject of ghosts Johnson 
held his judgment in suspense and kept his mind open. 
Says Boswell, “We talked of belief in ghosts.” He said, 
“Sir, I make a distinction between what a man may 
experience by the mere strength of his imagination, and 
what imagination cannot possibly produce. Thus, suppose 
I should think that I saw a form, and heard a voice cry, 
‘Johnson, you are a very wicked fellow, and unless you 
repent you will instantly be punished.’ My own unworthi- 
ness is so deeply impressed on my mind that I might 
imagine I thus saw and heard, and therefore I should not 
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believe that an external communication had been made to 
me. But, if a form should appear, and a voice should tell 
me that a particular man had died at a particular place, at 
a particular hour, a fact which I had no means of knowing, 
and the fact with all its circumstances should afterwards be 
unquestionably proved, I should in that case be persuaded 
that I had supernatural intelligence imparted tome.” Says 
3oswell again, “ Talking of ghosts, he said, ‘It is wonderful 
that five thousand years have now elapsed since the creation 
of the world, and still it is undecided whether or not there 
has been an instance of the spirit of any person appearing 
after death. All argument is against, but all belief is 
for it.’” 

So one was led from this raising of the ghost of Johnson 
in an inn paziour near one of his old haunts to the Cock 
Lane ghost, and his opinion on ghosts in general. By the 
time I had finished my magazine article Erasmus awoke, 
so I handed it over to him for his delectation, and, taking 
up my bedroom candle, passed away into another land of 
dreams. 
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THE PHILOSOPHIC TRAMP. 


Sketched from Nature. 


A BALLAD OF THE ROAD. 
BY H. H. HOWORTH, M.P., F.S.A. 


es a blithe and breezy morning, 
In the early days of June, 
When the hedgerows still are broidered 
With many a gay festoon ; 
When russet sorrel patches 
Give the grass a chestnut sheen, 
And the larks still pipe their carols 
To the corncrake in the green. 


On the king’s highway I wandered, 
With my face to Kendal town, 
When a fellow-traveller hailed me, 
His skin was tanned and brown ; 
His coat was splashed and tattered, 

His feet were black and bare, 
And a greasy worn-out fox skin 
Covered half his matted hair. 











THE PHILOSOPHIC TRAMP. 


He knew no change of raiment, 
No towel he nor soap, 
He bore no bag or baggage, 
Where thieves would see a hope ; 
He sported no umbrella, 
But crouched behind a wall, 
And preferred a leafy chestnut 
For his midday parasol. 


His only real treasure 
Was a cure for blistered feet, 
Which he tenderly assured me 
I should find a genuine treat. 
I never met a merrier man, 
Nor one of quainter stamp 
Than Sammy, whom the guardians call 
An incorrigible tramp. 


He could tell you a good story, 
And sing you a good song: 
He was very fond of company, 
Save of parsons, which was wrong ; 
He did not care for politics, 
And was ignorant of books, 
But he dearly loved good “ twopenny,” 
Notwithstanding his strange looks. 


“You have travelled far and widely,” 
Said I to my curious friend, 

“You must have met strange people, 
And adventures without end.” 

“From John o’Groats to Falmouth, 
From Bristol to the Nore, 

I know mostly all the signboards,” 
Said my companion, “galore. 
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“IT have slept in many a shanty, 
Where the owls came in and out, 
Like the ghosts of Deans and Bishops, 
So fluffy and so stout ; 

I have eaten many apples, 





And have roasted many eggs, 
But I’ve never seen a treadmill— 
y > 
You see I’ve got good legs. 


“What are pullets to a farmer? 
He counts them by the score, 
While folks like you and me, sir, 
May never see one more. 
I never think it’s mean, sir, 
For poor travellers to share 
What rich folks must be tired on— 
A stray salmon or a hare. 





‘‘And when you have been feeding 
For some weeks on skilly paste, 
Which has a certain sameness 
For folks with any taste, 
There is a tip-top flavour 
In a roasted pheasant’s thigh ; 
And I’m not like the quality, 
I don’t eat my pheasant high. 


“ You'd judge from my appearance 
That my tailor is but poor, 

And I make no great pretensions 
On that or any score. 

Sweethearting is all humbug, 
And a wife is all my eye; 

Their tramping is no good, sir 
They mostly fret or die. 
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“Our friends are always changing, 
We has no reg’lar mates, 
For friends, like wily fishes, 
Need corresponding baits. 
But I’m always very ready 
To be civil to a gent, 
And if he can spare a tanner 
I'll warrant it well spent. 


“So if you have a longing, 
When every trade is dull, 
To try your hand at tramping, 
At which I am no gull, 
I will teach you how to gammon 
Parsons, wenches, and them sort, 
And when ‘The House’ is crowded 
How to find another port.” 


“Come now, Sammy, I am lucky, 
You're the very man for me; 

You can answer me a question, 
Which seems full of mystery. 

You have neither home nor fortune, 
No duty and no care, 

To you the world is open, 
You can wander anywhere. 


“T come here seeking pleasure, 
It might be duty’s call, 
But to you the only pleasure 
Is in laughing at us all. 
You can have no urgent reason 
Why you travel east or west, 
Just tell me what directs you 
In your aimless, endless quest. 
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“You have no other impulse 
Than the throstle in the bush, 
Which sings a merry ditty 
To some other idle thrush. 
Where you should sleep to-morrow, 
Where you should feed to-day, 
Seem questions quite indifferent 
To a philosopher so gay.” 


“Tt makes small odds to me, sir, 
As you very truly say, 

Where I may lodge to-morrow 
And where I spend to-day ; 

But it does make all the difference 
To folks with tastes like mine, 

Whether they face discomfort, 
Or takes some other line. 


“When I gets up a mornings 
I looks among the trees, 

The wind’s my sailing master, 
My pilot is the breeze ; 

He always blows behind me, 
And never in my face, 

Whether he creeps on crutches, 
Or tries a rattling pace. 


“You may depend upon it, guv’nor, 
And I know a thing or two, 
To have the wind behind you 
Is the safest thing to do. 
It saves a sight of labour, 
And many a swollen eye; 
So if you take to tramping 
Just do the same as I.” 
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‘Sam, here’s a golden sovereign, 
And it has been amply earned, 
Your way of dodging trouble 
Is the best I ever learned. 
Yours is a whole philosophy, 
For peasant and for prince ; 
May you never have behind you 
A gale to make you wince.” 
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